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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








E SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 
a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and others 


topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wm. ARCHER. 
Davip Hannay. Sir GEorGE DovuG as. 
W. E. HENLEy. Dr. FELKIN. 
WALTER WHvTE. W. B. Years. 
Cosmo MonKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD ForSTER. 
Epmunp GossE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren Cossan. J. M. Barrie. 
Sheriff CAMPION. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
HucH HALIBURTON. Rupvyarp KIPLING. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. S. STEPNIAK. 
Horace HutTcuHIinson. T. W. RussEtt, M.P. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. May KenDALL. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERSON. GrauaM R. Tomson. 
ALIcE MEYNELL. ANDREW LANG. 
Eustace BALFour. James Payn. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. R. L. STEVENSON. 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. H. S. C. Everarp. 
The Author of Fo'c’s'le Yarns. Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of — 
R. L. STEVENSON. A. G. Errrev. 
A. J. BALFour. W. T. Steap. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 
Lord RosEBERY. Gerorce R. Sims. 
Lewis Morris. Aucustus Harris. 
Tuomas Kgirtu. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Sir Gzorce Otto TREVELYAN. ARTHUR W. PInERo. 
Henry Du Pri LABoucHERE. General Lorp Wo tsELEY, V.C. 
J. A. Froupe. Sir J. E. Mitvars. 
Wa rt WHITMAN. F. J. Furnivarw. 
Joszrn Lister. Emit Zora. 
H. M. STANLEY. The Lorp Cuier-Justice. 
H. Riper HaGGarpb. Sir Cuartes Hattie. 
Tom Morris. Cardinal Newman. 
Henrik IBSEN. * Gye.’ 
RosertT BROWNING. Sir James HANnNEN. 
M. CHARCOT. A. C. Swinsurne. 
The DuKE oF ARGYLL. W. E. GiapsTone. 
Henry IRVING. Cardinal MANNING. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Count Von MoLrKeE. 
Prince BISMARCK. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
W. G. GRAcE. Mr. Justice HAwKINs. 
Pore LEo xl. Joun Morey. 
Fortuné& bu BorsGcosey. AvuGusTE Ropin. 
ANDREW LANG. Sir JoserpH Epcar Borum. 
Rupo.rx VIRCHOW. A. K. H. B. 
Sir FrepericK Leicuton,?.R.A. Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
JoHANNES BRAHMS. W. S. GicBert. 
Le Brav’ Générav. C. H. SpurGeon. 
Grorce MEREDITH. CHARLES KEENE. 
SARASATE. BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe tts. 





THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmirH anv Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 





To Lonpon READERS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at {Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 1245 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
g9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





MID-LOTHIAN & PEEBLESSHIRE. 
PENICUIK. 


HE ESTATE OF PENICUIK will be exposed te Public Sale 
(unless previously sold by private bargain) within DoweE.t’s Rooms, 18 
George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 8th October, at One o'clock p.m. 

This magnificent Residential, Agricultural, and Sporting Property is situated on 
the Pentland Hills, about eight miles from Edinburgh and ten from Peebles. It 
extends to 10,627 acres, of which 4788 are Arable, 4288 Moor and Pasture, and 1274 
under Wood ; the remainder being sites of houses, feus, etc. 

The Free Rental, exclusive of the Mansion-House and Shooting, is nearly 
£8000, of which about £1200 is derived from Feu and Tack Duties, and £500 from 
Minerals. 

The Mansion-Housg, one of the largest and finest Residences in the county, 
decorated with noble frescoes by Runciman, is situated in a richly wooded park of 
over 800 acres, on the banks of the Esk. 

The SHOOTINGs consist of grouse and low country shooting. The moors are well 
stocked with grouse, the low country shooting is excellent, and the pheasant shooting 
within the park is especially good. 

The Estate is rich in coal, ironstone, and other minerals, which are in course of 
being developed, and from which a largely increased revenue may be reckoned on. 
A large extent of ground is well adapted for feuing. 

For permission to see the Mansion-House, and for Printed Particulars with Plans, 
apply to Messrs. Linpsay, JAMIESON, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh; or Messrs. J. & F. ANpERsoN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, who have 
the Title-Deeds. 

EpInBurRGH, August 1890. 





MID-LOTHIAN. 


ESTATE FOR SALE IN WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 





HE VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL, MINERAL, AND 

FEUING ESTATE OF LOANHEAD, about five miles from Edinburgh, 

and which embraces the greater part of the Village of LoANHEAD and part of that 

of LasswabDk, will be re-exposed to Public Sale (unless sold privately) in Dowg t's 
Rooms, 18 George Street, Edinburgh, on an early date. 

The Estate extends to 567 Acres, of which 536 Acres are Arable. A considerable 
extent of Land is admirably adapted for Feuing, and there are good sites for Villas, 
from which communication with Edinburgh would be easy. The Property is rich in 
Coal, Shale, and other Minerals, which are in course of being developed. 

The Free Rental is £3051, 18s. 2d., of which about £1120 is derived from 
Minerals, and £610 from Feu-Duties. 

If the Estate is not sold as a whole, it will be immediately re-exposed in Lots, and 
intending Purchasers are invited to communicate as to the Divisions. 

Apply to Messrs. Linpsay, Jamieson, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh ; or Messrs. J. & F. ANDERson, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


PERTHSHIRE. 


INVERMAY ESTATE. 





HE ESTATE OF INVERMAY, as formerly advertised, will be 
exposed to Sale (unless previously disposed of by private bargain) within Mr. 
DowE L.'s Rooms, 18 George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 10th September 
1890, at One o'clock. 
The Estate extends to about 3890 acres, of which about 2619 acres are Arable. 
The Free Rental is £2642, r1s. 8d., exclusive of the Mansion-House and Shootings. 
Upset Price, £95,000. 

Offers for purchase by private bargain will be favourably considered up to 
1st September. 

Full Particulars, with Rental, Plan, etc., may be had from Messrs. Linpsay, 
Jamieson, & Hacpang, C.A., 24 St.i Andrew Square, Edinburgh; Messrs. 
MackenziE & Dickson, Solicitors, Perth; or Messrs. MACKENzIE & KERMACK, 
W.S., 9 Hill Street, Edinburgh, who have the Title-Deeds and Articles of Sale. 

Mr. Mackie, Home Farm, Invermay, Forgandenny, will show the Estate on 
getting previous notice. 

24 St. ANDREW SQUARE, 

EpineurGu, July 1890. 





INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


HE BEAUTIFUL HIGHLAND SPORTING AND RESI- 

DENTIAL ESTATE OF ABERARDER, as formerly advertised, will 

(unless sold privately) be Re-exposed to}Public Sale, within Dower t’s Rooms, 
18 George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 27th August, at One o'clock ».M. 

The Estate, which is situated at the head of Strathnairn, about 13 miles from 
Inverness, extends to over 6000 acres of Moor and 400 acres Arable. There is an 
excellent Mansion-House, and first-rate Grouse and other Shooting, and very good 
Angling. 

Full particulars may be had on application to Messrs. Linpsay, JAMIESON, 
& HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square; or to Messrs. Dunpas & WILson, C.S., 16 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, who have the Title-Deeds. 

24 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 

EDINBURGH, July 1890. 
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FOUR PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SouTH WALEs, and SoutH AusTRALIA. 
Cimtates: 3-3: * 2 2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Parp-up CAPITAL, . £400,000] Reserve Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the following Rates of 
Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 34% per annum. 2 to 5 Years, 47 
ora m. i £ 
— Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 
Deposit Agents in Edinburgh— 
CROMBIE, BELL & BANNERMAN, W.S., 137 Princes STREET. 
J. KNOX CRAWFORD, S.S.C., 10 GEorGE StrREET. 





THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED, 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, . ; ; . £%000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . .  .. . oo ieee 
PAID UP CAPITAL, ° ° ° e ° ° ° 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, anp UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, 170,660 


Head Office—QuREN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovar EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsH Ley G. J. Ponsonsy, 

’ Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 

rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. ; 

By its articles of association the Bank's operations are confined to general 
banking and mortgage business, it being prohibited from purchasing or dealing in 
freehold properties, stocks, or shares of any kind whatever. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank's London Office. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
{ Major-General F. NepEAN SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
U Rosert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GetorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpEcIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted Jrom remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL R . . , £505,000. 
Directors. 
Georce AuLDjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrikg, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. M‘Canp.isu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirrF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SpeEns, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 


Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. DuNLop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The vorpecntion is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenturES, DEnENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLIc 
_ Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . , . . - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° ° ° . . . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 5383 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 per cent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Cras Parp, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITURE PRIVILEGES. 

._, NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 18go. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 
120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
12 Waterloo Place, London—ArTHUR Jackson, Manager. 


VOL, IV. 
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CONTENTS : 
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The New Bankruptcy Act ‘ , ‘ . 3847 
The Other Sick Man ‘ , F : . 347 
Tammany in Dublin : : : . - 348 
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Modern Men : ‘ General’ Booth ? F . 349 
Stead Scholarship Examination Paper , . 850 
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NOTICE. 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTaAL Futty SuBscRIBED, #1,000,000 0 
CapiTaAL Paip Up, . . . - ‘ a 126,068 15 
RESERVE FuND IN HAND, OVER . i . . 40,000 0 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 873,931 5 
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Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
AvoLF von Anpré (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.ttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4} ‘9 for Three or Four Years. 
5 + for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. ‘ 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 2 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, J/auuary 1890, 
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NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT | } a 
"oeccaresgg  ROWLANDS 



















TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA. 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 
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THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS 
(Same as used by Lorp SALispury and Mr. GLADSTONE) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ ~— 20, HATTON 
Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or aa . Se eee 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 5 


Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 30. extra. 








99 


Open from 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission 1s. (Children 6d.). 
Wednesdays after 2 p.M., 6d. each person. 
Season Tickets ros. 6d. Children 5s. Weekly Season Tickets ss. 








J. B. CRAMER & Co., Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 23xrp, SCOTTISH CYCLING MEET. NEW BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES 
26. OFFICIAL VISIT OF THE LorpD Provost ANpD Cor- ' 
27. FoorsaALL MATCcCH—QUEEN’S PaRK v. HIBERNIANS. 
IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, OR BLACK AND GOLD CASES. 
——_—————— —— way, and others, for cash, or for one, two, or three years’ hire system. 
ey THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRING PIANO. 
B ELF oO RD C ARRIA G E W oO RK Ss, firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 
(Signed) S. & P. Erarp & Co. 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 

Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 


AUGUST 25. BAND OF RoyALt ENGINEERS. 
= PORATION OF THE City oF GLAsGow. A WON DERFUL INSTRUMENT FOR 
RAND and COTTAGE PIANOS, New and Second-hand, 
JOHN DREW 
FORTES, Harmoniums, Church and Chamber Organs, American Organs, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. Messrs. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Moorgate Street, July 1888 :— 
DR. SOULE’S 
zx 

Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 9 
EDINBURGH, 1890. 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
5» 25,26. Exnipition ATTENDANTS’ SPORTS. 
26 GRAND DispLay OF FIREWORKS. 
POWER AND QUALITY. 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. by Broadwood, Collard, Cramer, Erard, Hagspiel, Ibach, Pleyel, Stein- 
(Late f Drow & Burastt, Letiion Rens), Harps, etc., originated by them, has been partly adopted and is advertised by other 
GENTLEMEN,—We hereby appoint you our Sole Agents for the City of London. 
Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
perfect are their operations. 


They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 


Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
Gar £500 “Qe will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 


refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use, and urge them to use, 
Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 
without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 64d. 
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NOTES. 


Ossrruction delayed the passing of the Railways (Ire- 
land) Bill in the House of Commons till six o’clock in the 
morning of Friday week, although the third reading was 
ultimately carried by 73 to 12 votes; and the members 
were detained another hour by routine business, thus ac- 
complishing a continuous sitting of sixteen hours. The 
proceedings were otherwise remarkable only for the ap- 
pearance of a decided breach among the Parnellites—Mr. 
Healy leading and Mr. Sexton opposing the obstruction 
-—and for a fresh display of tact, temper, and generalship 
on the part of Mr. Balfour. ‘The Government rightly 
stood firm,’ says The Daily News ; ‘the Treasury bench 
remained full throughout the night, and in the end the 
Chief Secretary had his way.’ This is not all. ‘ We shall 
not be suspected,’ it proceeds, ‘of flattering a statesman 
whose Irish administration we have stoutly and uniformly 
resisted ; but on this occasion we believe him to have 
been clearly in the right, and the minority simply played 
into his hands.’ All this some days before the Arklow 
Harbour Board accepted Government assistance in the 
matter of the new pier ; and accepted it on the explicit 
advice of Mr. Parnell. 





In the evening the Lords suspended the Standing 
Orders, and passed the bill through all its stages: Lord 
Knutsford emphasising its importance in view of the 
threatened famine. In the Commons the Irish Secretary 
explained that, while the loss from blight had been serious, 
his information did not justify the sombre picture painted 
by certain members of the Opposition. The second reading 
of the Appropriation Bill elicited from Mr. Jennings— 
whose lead was followed by Dr. Clark and Mr. Labouchere 
—a protest against Supply being hurried through at the 
end of the session; but the Secretary to the Treasury 
effectively disposed of the complaint by showing clearly 
that more time had been devoted to Supply this session 
than in any other during twenty years. Sir James Fer- 
gusson, in response to questions, gave further evidence of 
the firm attitude the Government has happily adopted 
towards the United States in regard to the seal fisheries in 
the Behring Sea. The bill was then read a second time, 
and the Indian Budget was adopted, while the Directors’ 
Liability Bill was passed as amended in the Lords. 





Sir Georce Campse tt thrust himself into the forefront 
of Saturday’s sitting in the Commons under the pretence 
of a personal explanation ; and before he received the 
usual call to order from the Speaker he publicly rejoiced 
that the Attorney-General had exempted him from the 
category of fools. The House having gone into Committee 
on the Appropriation Bill, an attempt was made by Mr. 
J. O’Connor to call attention to the case of one of the 
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many criminals—‘ a highly respectable man’ (so are they 
all, all, ete.)\—whom the Parnellites affect to regard as 
under their special protection. It was ruled by Mr. 
Courtney, however, that the matter was irrelevant ; and 
an adjournment was effected at the end of twenty minutes. 
On Monday the Lords passed the Appropriation Bill 
through all its stages; and the Commons were informed 
by Mr. Jackson of the Government’s intention to propose 
a shorter Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech next 
session—an intention which may go to pavement with so 
many besides. Parliament was then prorogued till the 
25th October: the royal message, which was read by the 
Lord Chancellor, referring in the customary terms to the 
principal business of the past session. 

SuRPRISINGLY little has been said in Parliament or in 
the press of Lord Salisbury’s surrender to France of the 
great island of Madagascar. The transaction, with that of 
Heligoland, almost justifies the Radical sneer that the 
Foreign Secretary ‘cares nothing for islands ’—even his 
own. Yet Madagascar is big enough and near enough our 
track of empire to claim some notice. More than two 
centuries ago Louis xv. essayed to annex and colonise, in 
pursuance of the eternal object of French ambition—the 
dominion of the Indian Ocean. He failed ; and now, after 
lying in abeyance for a couple of hundred years his claims 
are being revived. Political action in Madagascar has 
always resolved itself into a struggle between Catholic and 
Protestant, and between French and British trade. Our 
neighbours used the more violent and unscrupulous means 
to get both the spiritual and commercial mastery ; but 
fortune and the Hovas were against them. Until seven or 
eight years ago you would have said that they were beaten 
along the whole line: Madagascar was taking on the 
semblance of a Christian and civilised State, but it was 
under British tuition and with British sympathies. Then 
of a sudden France developed her new ‘ colonial policy’ 
by quarrelling and making war, and all was changed. 





Tue last is the worst of all. We surrender the right, 
maintained by England from the first years of her inter- 
course with Madagascar, of treating the island as a country 
with which we were free to enter into relations commer- 
cial and other, without any intermediary, and we deprive 
the Hovas of any hope they may have had of getting rid 
of their protector. The new agreement provides that 
there shall be freedom of trade and of religion ; but every 
one who knows the genius and the record of French inter- 
ference in Madagascar will also know what this safeguard 
of the British trader and the British missionary is worth, 
The promises of diplomacy are dicers’ oaths. Madagascar 
has a significance extending far beyond the ample bounds 
of the island, which is nearly double the area of the United 
Kingdom. Its possession gives France a new hold upon 
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the Indian Ocean and therewith a right of way and of 
interference in the Suez Canal which she has coveted long. 
It is a great set-off against little Zanzibar ; it is also a pos- 
sible peril to the Mauritius ; and of such are the ‘triumphs 
of British diplomacy.’ 





Tue Anglo-Portuguese Agreement—if the version tele- 
graphed from Lisbon is to be accepted—is almost as 
objectionable as some other diplomatic arrangements of 
recent date. It is certainly a proof of the wisdom of 
asking for a silk gown in the hope of getting the sleeve : 
Portugal has got a good deal she has no claim to and does 
not deserve. She is allowed to plant herself at Chitezi’s, 
and to occupy a third of the eastern side of Lake Nyassa. 
She will possess both banks of the Shiré to the Ruo, and of 
the Zambesi nearly to Tete, on the southern bank, with 
a handsome cantle of Mashonaland to opposite Zumbo, 
which, although on the north bank, is also to be Lusi- 
tanian. Portuguese East Africa will stretch continuously 
from the Rovuma to the Limpopo, and vary in breadth 
from two hundred to five hundred miles. Portuguese 
West Africa will be carried back, on the ‘ Hinterlands’ 
principle, to the Upper Zambesi. We are left standing 
astride that river—now neutralised—but with less room 
to turn and to stretch ourselves than we were entitled 
to on grounds of history, influence, and precedence and 
weight of claims. 





The Behring Sea correspondence is a monument to 
the impudence of Mr. Blaine. He is concerned to 
show, in the teeth of principles and facts, that the 
open waters of Behring Sea are a mare clausum wherein 
American cruisers may treat as poachers or as pirates all 
vessels found within a hundred miles of land. American 
statesmen have ‘given him away’ on the questions of 
jurisdiction outside the three-mile limit and of the Rus- 
sian claims to monopoly. But he struggles on through 
four years’ correspondence with a front of brass, and he 
contrives to put into his despatches a number of things 
offensive to Lord Salisbury and to Britain, and delightful 
to the Irish-American elector for whose consumption they 
are intended. For ourselves, we have offered, it seems, 
to submit to arbitration a set of questions resting on uni- 
versal doctrines of international law, and there is a pro- 
spect of an arrangement establishing a close time and 
other protective regulations for the fur seal-fishings. The 
latter device may be good: the former cannot. 





Havine pitched their President back into private life 
and let a certain amount of patriotic blood, the politicians 
of Argentina seem to be settling down for a time to 
the tranquil joys of issuing paper money and proclama- 
tions. Not so their neighbours across the Plate, whose 
crisis in Monte Video has followed step by step the lines 
of that in Buenos Ayres up toa certain point. The cir- 
cumstances of the two republics are similar ; their politi- 
cal men and methods are alike ; and what the one does 
the other must do likewise or perish. Now, Uruguay is still 
saddled with the President who has brought her to the 
edge of financial and political collapse ; and what she wants 
is to send Herrera after Celman. Herrera is ‘on his 
guard’ ; but no doubt the Montevideans will find a way to 
get past his guard. Few communities have so much ex- 
perience in the arts of revolution. But when Herrera has 
been removed and sham constitutionalism replaced by a 
new military régime, will that replenish the coffers of the 
National Bank? These, it seems, have been ‘ practically 
sacked ’ by men in whom the shareholders and the country 
trusted. And will it recall the confidence of the foreign 
juvestor and send down the gold premium? A revolution 
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is a pleasant pastime enough; but it has its unpleasant- 
nesses too. 





A consuLar report on Brazilian finance sets forth some 
alarming figures of expenditure and indebtedness. The 
probable deficit on the accounts of the year 1889-90 js 
estimated—with more cheerfulness than science, perhaps 
—at £1,900,000. The sums in hand are insufficient to meet 
ordinary budget charges, and it will be necessary to draw 
on the proceeds of a loan to make good the deficiency 
and pay the dues of the floating debt. For the current 
year asmall deficit is anticipated, but it may become a 
large one before accounts are balanced. The retrench- 
ment of the Imperial civil list and the disestablishment 
of the Church effected some small economies in the civil 
list, but amends and more were made in the shape of 
additions to the military and naval forces, increased rates 
of army and navy pay and pensions, and general augmen- 
tation of salaries in every grade of public service. As 
for the foreign funded and floating debts, they have been 
going up by leaps and bounds. 


Tue cholera seems to be decreasing in Arabia—in Mecca 
and Jeddah—but that may merely be because the country 
is emptying of pilgrims. In Egypt among the pilgrims 
it still rages, though the Cairo Sanitary Department 
‘ officially’ denies the existence of cholera there. In 
Spain it continues its ravages, mostly in the provinces of 
Valencia and Alicante. In Madrid there is said to have 
been as yet but one authenticated case, while at Malaga 
there has been another on board a British steamer (from 
Valencia), which has been sent into quarantine. Perhaps, 
however, the most disquieting news is that a case of un- 
mistakable Asiatic cholera has been received into the 
Poplar Hospital (in the East End of London) from the 
steamship Duke of Argyll from the East Indies. The 
steamer touched at Aden, Suez, and Port Said, from any 
of which the infection might have been derived. 


Ir appears that the way in which the Quarantine Board 
of Egypt has done its utmost to pass the cholera over 
them into Europe and Northern Africa stands some chance 
of modification. The Frenchman who, out of jealousy of 
Albion, is responsible for the deadlock at which the board 
has arrived with the Egyptian Government is only the act- 
ing president. The president is an Englishman (with a 
singularly French name) who has been absent on leave 
while the acting president behaved like a scoundrel and a 
knave ; he is now returning to Alexandria with all possible 
speed ; and it is hoped that his influence will counter- 
act the criminal folly of the other. ‘ Quousque tandem, 
Gallia... !’ 


Tue agricultural prospect, in spite of the early promise 
of August, is of the dolefullest. The heavy rains and winds 
of the past week—the ‘cyclones’ and ‘anti-cyclones’ of 
the meteorologist—have ruined the prospects of the 
cereals in most districts of England. In Dorset so serious 
is the blight of wheat that farmers have offered the stand- 
ing crops to any who will return them the straw. In Mon- 
mouth the crops have been so beaten down that the sickle 
is almost useless. In the flat and fat district about Grantham 
the gale has snapped off the ripe ears, so that the farmers 
are declaring that the wind has taken one-third of their 
barley. In Kent the hops are damaged, and the orchards 
have been heavily despoiled, which last is all the worse as 
the untoward weather of the spring and early summer so 
denuded the trees that at the best there was only the 
prospect of the scantiest yield of stone-fruit, apples and 
pears. Most anxious news of all is that in Ireland there 
is likelihood of such a potato famine as has not been 
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known since 1848. The peasants in the West are already 
eating their first crop, which is so sodden that the food 
‘sickens’ them; while the second crop—their sole reserve 
against the winter season—is rotting in the ground. 


Tue artillery competition at Shoeburyness is to the 
contest of the National Rifle Association as Newmarket is 
to Epsom. This year the attendance was not so large as 
usual, only fifteen hundred having put in an appearance ; 
and mainly owing to bad weather, which seriously affects 
water ranges, the shooting was below the average. The 
War Office, which knows perfectly well that the value of a 
gun largely consists in its handiness, confines the com- 
petitors to cannon of reasonable sizes ; for the Franco- 
German War proved that for field and siege purposes all 
save guns of moderate size were useless. The largest 
found practicable for actual siege purposes were eight- 
inch guns, rifled on Britten’s principle of converting 
old ordnance cheaply, throwing elongated ninety-pound 
instead of round sixty-eight pound solid shot, as also 
elongated percussion shells. But the gun chiefly used on 
both sides was the good old twenty-four pounder—the 
beloved of Bonaparte and the Duke—with elongated shot 
for the long ranges and round at close quarters: the most 
effective defences being those of earth and sand, which 
cost little but labour to throw up or repair, and when 
fired into become iron mines. It is well therefore that 
our auxiliary forces should be trained to the use of weapons 
not more dangerous to themselves than to the enemy. 


Tuere is a recrudescence of the strike trouble on the 
New York Central Railway. The strikers, with sympathis- 
ing troops of friends, endeavoured to stop the trains, where- 
upon the police on the tops of the cars replied with rifle 
and revolver: a retort which so exasperated the mob that 
one policeman was dragged from his place of vantage and 
well-nigh lynched. The dispute has so affected the offi- 
cers of the railway that they have condescended after all 
to parley with the leader of the Knights of Labour. At 
home the labour troubles continue to be sporadic. TheSouth 
Wales ‘ incident’ is not quite ‘closed ’—the signalmen not 
finding their position sufticiently secured; the Southampton 
dockers and the workmen of Devonport dockyard have 
demanded a material increase in wages; the Dublin dockers 
have struck, and have called upon the quay labourers to 
join them ; the men of the Dublin and Wicklow Railway 
have struck with violence (they attempted to wreck a 
train by fixing a ‘chair’ to the rails); and the Borough 
scale-makers have been locked out because they said they 
would not work with a non-unionist. 





Tuat trouble of unionist versus non-unionist promises 
to be fruitful. The Tilbury Dock labourers—in spite of a 
promise early in the week that the dispute with their 
employers was at an end—have come out on the question, 
and have brought with them the ship labourers and the 
export shedmen, so that the work of the dock is com- 
pletely paralysed. The dockers’ union has given notice 
that after a certain date no more members will be received, 
it being opined that enough are now enrolled to conduct 
the labour of the port of London. At the same time the 
cabmen (who do not yet boast of much of a union) have 
proposed to submit a petition to the Home Office, praying 
that the number of licences issued be strictly limited. 
Such claims as these are arrogant and preposterous in the 
extreme. Close corporations or guilds of skilled workmen 
are bad enough, but close corporations of unskilled are 
beyond all reason. If every union of skilled and unskilled 
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limited its numbers, and imposed upon employers that 
only unionists should be employed, what could the dole- 
ful mob of outsiders do but become tramps, criminals, or 
paupers—a race of hopeless pariahs ? 





Tue appointment of Mr. D. P. Williams, collector of 
Dundee, to be surveyor of customs, has brought to light 
a curious turn of disaffection in certain customs officers. 
It appears from a Treasury minute that Mr. F. G. Heath, 
a surveyor of customs at Victoria Dock, and Mr. Smith, 
an examining officer, waited upon the secretary of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to complain of the appoint- 
ment. They protested against promotion by merit and 
not by seniority, demanded that ‘the sense’ of the depart- 
ment should be taken before the appointment was con- 
firmed, charged the Commissioners with gross jobbery and 
favouritism, and threatened that if that were not done 
the Government would lose their and their friends’ votes. 
The officers deny that they were rude, and protest they 
acted on an assurance that customs officers might state 
their grievances without fear of punishment. The Com- 
missioners, however, have punished them by a slight re- 
duction of salary and by deferment of promotion. And 
all that we need say is that these customs officers were 
worse than wicked: they were foolish. 





Tuere is nothing to be said against the proposal of the 
Workmen’s Constitutional Union that Conservative work- 
ing-men should enter Parliament, or against the steps that 
have been taken to give effect to the proposal. We can- 
not see why a working-man should be a better Labour 
member than another man; but the fashion of Labour 
members was set long ago by the other side, and since 
that is so, and since certain constituencies seem to prefer 
to be represented by workmen, by all means let the 
workmen be Conservatives. At the same time action 
should not be precipitate ; and Mr. Sinclair's advice— 
that counsel should first be taken with local Conservatives 
and committees—was sound. 





Mr. Baron Huppteston is a judge with the courage of 
his opinions. Instead, therefore, of simply discharging 
the jury when it disagreed in the recent case of Pickett 
v. Lyon at Lewes he stated that there was no real evi- 
dence as to Mrs. Lyons’ authority to pledge her husband’s 
credit, and so entered judgment for the defendant. 
Whether we shall or shall not hear more of the matter 
remains to be seen. It is to be hoped not, for the story 
is simply atrocious. Worst of all, the adventures of Mrs, 
Lyon, her many lovers, her state and her luxury, have 
been reproduced in certain of the respectable English 
journals with a fulness of detail and an attention to 
‘minutie of interest’ which would not discredit the 
‘spiciest’ and rankest sheet in all the New York press. 
That is the worst of such cases: they are a public danger 
as well as a private scandal. 





Mr. ParNe.t’s moderation, which has puzzled some 
Unionists as much as it has perturbed some Separatists, 
has not been as short-lived as was generally anticipated. 
On Tuesday he attended a meeting of the Arklow Har- 
bour Board—in what capacity does not appear—to impart 
a little good advice. The Board of Works offered to ad- 
vance £3,500 for the completion of a new pier in the 
event of the township guaranteeing to meet the interest 
and to repay the principal. It is not so long ago that 
such a proposal would have been hooted out of court by 
the whole faction, but Mr. Parnell counselled acceptance, 
and his recommendation was followed. It looks like con- 
ciliation, of course ; but it must not be forgotten that Mr. 
Parnell is resolute to take all he can get without preju- 
dice to vaster and more violent designs. 
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THE NAVAL MANCEDVRES. 


HERE is, we note, an avowed inclination in some 
quarters to complain of this year’s naval man- 
ceuvres as peculiarly futile. In our opinion this ac- 
cusation is unjust. The plan of the manceuvres is 
open to criticism certainly—but not to the criticism 
which is made on them most commonly. When the 
complaints are examined they are really found to 
amount to this, that the squadrons have not given the 
newspaper correspondents and the public with plenty 
of holiday time on its hands as much sport as they 
would like. But it was not the business of the squad- 
rons to give the public a run for its money but to 
work at their own business. This they have done. 
Two squadrons were formed—the British and stronger, 
the Foreign and weaker. They were ordered to go to 
sea, and play out this problem :—how can a weaker 
menaced by a stronger fleet contrive to stay on a trade 
route and yet avoid a battle? Obviously there is one 
simple way—indeed one certain way—of solving the 
problem: the weaker fleet must stay at a point on 
the trade route a long way off the point at which the 
stronger is stationed. Nothing is easier to do; since 
the biggest fleet which is out of sight at sea is 
more effectually hidden than the merest handful of 
guerrilleros in the thickest bush. Sir M. Culme 
Seymour, whe commanded the ‘Enemy, did the 
obvious anc¢ rational thing. Sir George Tryon, 
who commanded for us, stayed on the most defensible 
part of the route he had to protect, and kept his 
weather eye lifting. Each admiral went on doing the 
right thing for ten days, and then came home again 
like a sensible man. Of course, Sir M. Culme Seymour 
might have made sport for newspaper correspondents 
and other Romans by running his head into a superior 
force ; but in war nobody does that unless he is a fool. 
It was not done, and so much the better. 

If, however, a critic says that the rules of the game 
compelled Sir M. Culme Seymour to begin by doing a 
very rash thing, and so vitiated the whole of the ensu- 
ing operations as examples of what would happen in 
real war, it would not be equally easy to answer him. 
What the rules compelled the Foreign admiral to do 
was to go off to sea and permit a superior force to 
interpose between him and his only civil supply ac- 
cording to the hypothesis. Now it may be said once 
and for all that in the real game no admiral not bereft 
of his senses would do anything so incredibly rash. 
Things of that kind might have been, and have been, 
done in the old sailing days : when coal was not needed, 
when damaged masts and yards could be replaced at 
sea, when, if you had only a moderately fine day, you 
could heel your three-decker and sling men over the sides 
to stop shot-holes on the water-line—as De Grasse did 
with the Ville de Paris off St. Christopher when Hood 
manceuvred him out of the anchorage at Basseterre. They 
will not be done now when coal is the very staff of 
life to a fleet, and when a little leakage in her engine- 
room will send the finest ironclad afloat back to port. 
Therefore there was a certain element of sham in the 
maneeuvres, but that was imposed on the admirals, and 
was not their fault. As for the torpedo-boat attacks, 
we are sick of them. It is as easy as lying to see that 
when the weather is fine, and the cartridges are all 
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blank, a number of quick little boats can make a rush 
from Alderney to Plymouth. If there are twenty of 
them, one or two can get near enough to a fleet to 
launch a dummy torpedo with success. But if the 
bullets were flying about, four-fifths of the twenty would 
almost certainly go to the bottom; and when that js 
the probable proportion of loss, men of flesh and blood 
do not attack. Certainly they would not attack twice, 
Soldiers cannot be relied on to advance, said the Duke 
of Wellington, after every third man has dropped. They 
may do it when they are of very fine quality once in a 
way ; but a general must go by the rule and not by the 
exception. What is true of soldiers is true of sailors, 
They are the most courageous fellows in the world, but 
they are men born of woman after all, and we have no 
right to suppose that as a rule they will come on when 
four out of five of them are going to certain death. 
They may do it now and again when driven by a high 
strain of fury—but now and again is not arate by which 
to calculate. 

In fact, when one hears outcries about the sham ele- 
ment in these manceuvres one can only keep reminding 
people that, so long as the torpedoes are dummies and 
the cartridges are blank, these operations must perforce 
be sham. ‘They must be so conducted as to afford 
good practice in evolutions, and in so far they are 
eminently useful. In old days we too often neglected 
that kind of training in peace: with the inevitable 
effect that our captains had to become familiar with 
this part of their business in the presence of the 
enemy. By all means let us avoid the mistake now. 
Let our squadrons meet yearly, and practice every kind 
of manceuvre they can devise. It will do them nothing 
but good by familiarising the captains with the hand- 
ling of fleets. But if any human being, salt or land- 
lubber, thinks that such things are more than a very 
exceeding pale copy of war he is under a gross mistake. 
A great captain with the imaginative faculty of Sir 
Walter or Dumas might possibly make them a fair out- 
line ; but that is all they can ever be. They have not 
been directed with much imaginative faculty hitherto 
—though there has been a deal of cheap fancy about 
them, which is quite another thing. On the whole, we 
think there has been less nonsense of this kind in the 
manceuvres just finished than in most of them that 
went before, and we are therefore by no means disposed 
to join in that condemnation of them which we hear 
in many quarters. 





IMPERIAL BUSYBODIES. 


HE German Emperor's visit to the Czar was ar- 
ranged for long ago, and constant reference to it 

was made in the newspapers for months before the two 
great potentates met. No doubt this accounts in great 
measure for the fact that comparatively little attention 
has been given to the visit, though of course there 
has been a certain amount of anxious speculation in 
France and Austria. It is in the last-named country 
that anxiety is most natural. The nature of things 
counts for a great deal even in the settlement of foreign 
politics ; and it is not in the nature of things that the 
Russian Government should engage in any compacts 
permissive of another conquest of France. Again we 
have heard of a secret treaty formally allying the 
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French Republic and the Russian Empire ; against the 
‘Triple Alliance being understood. Possibly some such 
agreement has been placed on paper, but there is not 
much likelihood of it; since formal treaties of alliance 
are scarcely needed on either side. The Czar is well 
aware, of course, that France has no other friend, and 
does not know where to find one without abandoning 
the hope of revenge and shaking hands with the Ger- 
man conqueror. That is probably enough for the 
(zar at present. As for the French, they may rest 
pretty confident in the beliet that a second conquest of 
France (which would be more completely destructive 
if the Germans could by any means achieve that result) 
could not be permitted by Russia, unless the power of 
Great Britain were smashed at the same time. 'To use 
an aggressive piece of slang, it would not suit the Rus- 
sian book at all; and that for reasons so obvious and 
so grave that they must reassure the most nervous 
Frenchman who takes them into account. 

For Austria there is not somuchcomfort. Austria is 
a member of the Triple Alliance, no doubt. Germany 
is sworn to helpful friendship with her: but not, perhaps, 
in such a way that she may not find herself advised by 
her friend to consent to arrangements in South Eastern 
Europe which she would regard as insidiously and pro- 
foundly injurious. It was Prince Bismarck’s habit to 
inform the Austrians from time to time that the affairs 
of the Balkan peninsula were of small concern to Ger- 
many. How his imperial successor may view these 
affairs is unknown to the world at large ; but if the 
Emperor differs from the ex-Chancellor it is probably 
in a greater regard for that other tremendous autocrat, 
the Czar—in a greater readiness to play the part of friend 
than of enemy. Indeed, we are strongly inclined to 
think that the German Emperor’s ideal of an alliance is 
a Russian alliance ; and that if he could have obtained it 
he would have done so as soon as he ascended the throne. 
There is every reason to believe, however, that the 
Russian policy is a fixed policy, and that it rigidly ex- 
cludes a German alliance—at any rate till times have 
altered. But of course the Czar is willing to obtain all 
that the high complaisance of the German Emperor 
may assist him to; and there has been some uneasiness 
in Austria as to how far that complaisance may be 
carried in view of the unsettled state of things in Bul- 
garia. But the conscious weakness of Austria makes 
her politicians nervous ; and the feeling is not reduced 
by uncertainty as to what the German Emperor is, and 
what may come out of a determination to become the 
most active and commanding figure in Europe. 

That alone is troublesome, no matter how excellent the 
motives that make him so busy. On the supposition 
that he runs about from place to place without having 
an arrangement or a combination to propose to any- 
body (which, however, he would hardly wish us to be- 
lieve), his mere movement is disturbing. It is as if in 
a country of avalanches one of a party of travellers were 
to put himself on the trot between group and group, 
crying ‘Hush, hush! Peace, peace !” at the same time 
blowing a trumpet occasionally in order to show that, 
personally, he is fully prepared for avalanches and is 
not in the least afraid of them. Who would not enjoy 
his peace-beliefs more comfortably if the German Em- 
peror remained quietly at home instead of showing 
that in his opinion his personal endeavours are neces- 
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sary here and there, ‘on the spot, to secure what we 
are told every Government in Europe is anxious to 
maintain? ‘The annual meetings of the three Em- 
perors, when the League of Peace included the Czar, 
were intelligible enough. We could understand that 
it might be very inconvenient to reduce the agreement 
of the august three to writing, while the verbal pledge 
of Ministers would hardly be solemn and binding enough 
for the occasion. But nothing on earth can be more bind- 
ing than the interchange of imperial words of honour ; 
and so it was that the three Emperors met from year 
to year to renew the pledges that kept the League of 
Peace in existence. Now all that has been changed. The 
Triple Alliance is an affair of treaty engagement; and we 
no longer hear of annual meetings of crowned heads 
to determine a new lease of peace. Therefore it would 
seem that the disturbance which these imperial visits 
regularly occasioned might be spared ; but the German 
Emperor wills it otherwise. First he must seek an 
interchange of ideas at one court ; then he must im- 
press his convictions of the necessity of peace on an- 
other, or offer suggestions for a rearranged basis of 
peace ; and this he will do whether his visits are desired 
or not. His visit to the Czar immediately after the 
death of the Emperor Frederick was certainly not 
desired—quite the contrary; at Vienna he created a 
temporary panic, though of course it was well con- 
cealed ; in Rome he meddled with extreme indiscretion, 


as all the world heard at the time ; his visits to Eng- | 


land were made entirely at his own instance, and his 
promise to return next year gives no pleasure to any- 
body; while as to this second visit to the Czar, what- 
ever His Majesty may have had to say would obviously 
have been more agreeable if it had been communicated 
through the usual diplomatic channels. 

In truth, the Emperor’s anxiety for peace may be 
what it is described by many of our own writers in the 
press—more profound, more earnest than that of any 
other prince or potentate in Europe : we do not dispute 
it: but we do say that the general confidence in peace 
would be greater if His Majesty would take matters a 
little more easily, and busy himself rather less in running 
from court to court with his personal ideas, his per- 
sonal influence, and his personal management. If he 
would but remain tranquil at home, it would be far 
better ; and what is it that he would lose by doing so, 
except the pleasure of display? He has an excellent 
staff of Ministers, and his views, his wishes, his com- 
mands, would lose none of their force if communicated 
through his appointed representatives in the customary 
manner; while the world would be more disposed to 
tranquillity and to belief in it (always good for trade) 
if it saw that international affairs were being carried 
on once more in the regular way. 





A DIP INTO THE FUTURE. 


HERE are grounds absolute for the belief that 
humanity—or at least that part of it which has 

laid fast hold upon the blessing of civilisation—is in a 
fair way of being comforted and cosseted out of exist- 
ence. Against its will, and out of its knowledge, it 
has, to employ a bold and ardent metaphor, been 
‘turned up smiling in a bedstead unbeknown. To 
fall asleep in sentimentalism is to awaken in one or 
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other of the stages of decay, and what with over-cul- 
ture, over-eating, over-dressing, over-drinking, and the 
rest of those natural and delightful exercises in exces- 
siveness that make so mightily for ease, it is fast losing 
the higher among its characteristics, the more vigorous 
among its qualities; in departing further and ever 
further from the type of its aboriginal ancestor, Mr. 
Stevenson’s Probably Arboreal or another, it is tending 
fast towards a state of—not perfection, perhaps, but— 
unobjectionableness in which it will find the simple act 
of living hard to do, and that of defending life a feat 
removed beyond its utmost capacity of effort. You 
are told, for instance, that whatever the possibilities of 
another Troy, it is impossible that there should ever 
be another Helen, inasmuch as the blonde, high-toned 
or the reverse, is doomed to extinction, and the 
future lies with the short-legged and the swart, 
apart from whom there shall be neither inspira- 
tion for the mind nor delighting for the eve. Again, 
it is remarked with confidence that, inasmuch as 
hair is plainly a part of the legacy of the primeval 
Ape, and inasmuch as the modern tendency is to 
eliminate all existing traces of the connection, either 
by the wearing of tall hats or the encouragement of 
Browning Societies and such-like aids to improvement, 
it is obvious that the perfect Man and his mate, the 
more-than-perfect Woman—as who should say the 
Antony and Cleopatra of the Golden Year—must of 
necessity be bald as coots. In other words, there is a 
good time coming, when only the most hardened and 
vicious Tories will so much as affect to be other than 
absolutely hairless, and when, the liker a_billiard-ball 
the head of your beloved, the liker will you feel to 
the Beethoven of Adelaide (say) and the Shakespeare 
of certain sonnets and the Burns of Mary Morison 
and ‘ the gowden locks of Anna.’ It is a dismal pro- 
spect—even as it stands, it is a dismal prospect—for the 
least provident and the most heedless of fathers: but 
there is more and worse to come. 

For what is the use of nails to us? and why, 
since we no longer use them in offence, nor to scratch 
ourselves holes in the ground wherein to harbour 
from the inclemency of heaven, nor to climb trees 
in quest of breakfast, nor put them (in a word) 
to any of the uses that made them indispensable 
to Probably Arboreal and his family—why should 
our nails survive our hair? As for our teeth, it is a 
fact that we have none worth mentioning even now. 
‘In consequence ’ (7'he Lancet says) ‘ of improvements 
in sanitary and medical science a considerable number 
of infants survive the diseases and dangers of childhood 
who would formerly have succumbed to them’; these 
instances of the survival of the unfittest are not equal 
to the breeding of teeth, but they are by no means 
incapable of marrying and being given in marriage; and 
if in the next generation there be an increase in 
the number of children who are the offspring of such 
parents we may expect to find a general lowering in 
tone and consequently a greater tendency to dental 
decay.’ The Perfect Man, in fact, will be bald as the 
palm of your hand; together with his thumb-nail he will 
have lost the cunning of his thumb ; being toothless he 
will have to live on Ridge’s, Food (say) or a highly pep- 
tonised form of Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica ; and he 
will be ‘ pure as the dawn and the dew’; and he will be 
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able to construe Sordello without a commentary, and to 
make sense of the vaticinations of all the small change of 
Mr. J. A. Symonds. And there will arrive a dusky bar. 
barian from somewhere in New Guinea or the neigh- 
bourhood of the Stevenson Road who will ‘take him 
on, and, finding him useless as a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water, finding him useless as a helot even— 
the state of his stomach being such as makes the 
exhibition of a dose of ‘ square-face’ the most com- 
monplace and joyless form of murder—will wipe him 
out, him and his female with him, and give the land 
he dwelt in back to vacancy. Even as a farmer lets 
his field lie fallow, with a view to making it useful 
and fertile once again. 

Or, the sentimentalist being everywhere, and the 
half of him not yet being told to us, it is possible that 
the end of civilised humanity may be that of the Kil- 
kenny Cats. ‘The Frenchman, for example, is nothing 
if not logical: he entertains a theory not for that 
theory’s sake but simply to put it into practice. Now, it 
as we have had occasion to note— 
that the habitual criminal is much in the position of a 
person with measles ; he has seen that all you have to 
do to keep him from crime is to treat him pretty much 
(with certain differences) as though he were an unfor- 
tunate and interesting innocent; and he has resolved 
that, instead of cutting off his head and obliterating what 
is left of him with sawdust and with quick-lime, the pro- 
per way is to start him afresh in a foreign land, with a 





has occurred to him 


wife (an unfortunate of the same type and temper), 
an outfit, a house, and ‘ provisions for thirty months. 
Does he remain intractable# Then (according to a 
correspondent of The St. James's Gazette) you try the 
effect of music, and you send to Paris—at least you do 
if you are of the mood of Admiral Palu de la Bar- 
riere, ‘one of the last governors "—for the scores of 
Berlioz and Gounod and Léo Délibes; and if he 
persists in thrashing his mate, and in living in a 
state of liquor and sculduddery, and in declining to 
be softened by the influence of Salve Dimora and 
the Ballet des Sylphes, then, like the Hatter’s Tea- 
Party, you move one place up and start afresh. Your 
possibilities, indeed, are infinite ; for in this sylvan and 





sequestered spot there abide not only the young, pro- 
digious scoundrels of whom M. Grévy refused to rid the 
world but the interesting Fenayron, who let all things 
go when his tender partner refused to join him in his 
tropic home, and, his mighty heart being burst, is con- 
tent to break stones for road-metal ; with the ingenious 
Pel, ‘ who boiled in a stew-pan the chopped and mangled 
remains of his servant: some say, not the first one either’; 
and the careful Lamy, ‘ condemned to be transported for 
having poisoned two wives, one after the other.’ Anda 
Marseillaise, called for very obvious reasons ‘ la Faiseuse 
d’Anges, shall sell you charcuterie and other achieve- 
ments in pig-meat ; and ‘a woman who had boiled her 
own child is now in the convent kitchen’; and all these 
marry and are given in marriage, and ‘the children 
who are born become, if possible, still worse than the 
parents. That is the point. You associate two 
monsters ; you look to have normal issue from their 
conjunction ; you are mistaken ; but what can you do? 
The result remains ; and if you are middle-aged you can 
but exult in the fact that you will probably have gone 
over to the majority before it has attained to maturity, 
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and while it is still debarred the free and open use of 
those capacities which you did your utmost to improve 
(by selection) and to perpetuate. 

‘The outlook is ghastly enough. Of the one part is 
inevitable degeneration—Man bald and _ toothless and 
incapable of digestion; and of the other a develop- 
ment under culture of the vilest instincts of which the 
race is capable—Man murderous and the rest out of 
sheer lightness of heart. It looks as though the result 
would be a wild beast with none of the wild beast’s 
attributes. But ere that were reached the dusky per- 
son from the neighbourhood of the Stevenson Road 
would have appeared ; or outraged and insulted Nature 
would have had her revenge in full ; and the toothless 
and bald one would have exterminated himself. 





THE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT. 

TYVHE variations in the law relating to bankrupts 
curiously illustrates some phases of national senti- 
ment and social progress. At one time they are re- 
garded as merely fraudulent people who could pay if 
they would, and for whom the Fleet is only too com- 
fortable. ‘Then, struck with their woes, an Oglethorpe, 
‘driven by strong benevolence of soul, hastens to found 
a colony for their relief, and the law, following his 
lead, allows them to discard their liabilities with ease. 
After many such changes the elaborate code of 1883 
may be supposed to hit the balance between over- 
harshness and over-indulgence. Sir Albert Rollit’s 
bill, which became law this week, is on the whole a 
proof that it has done so, for the alterations introduced 
are mainly supplemental. Some are the merest matter 
of detail: as, for example, the provision in Section 2 
that the notes of a bankrupt’s public examination shall 
be read either to or by himself. Others repair some 
flaws in the original Act. Thus a creditor can serve a 
bankruptcy notice on, and present a petition against, a 
debtor: the threat of which process, indeed, is often the 
most effectual way of getting payment of a debt. As 
bankruptcy statutes have a quasi-penal operation, they 
are always interpreted strictly, and it was found that, 
owing to defective wording, the Act did not allow the 
assignee or trustee in bankruptcy of a judgment creditor 
to act as the creditor could himself have acted ; and 
all this is changed. In the same category is the pro- 
vision that debtors who present their own petition are 
to be liable to the criminal law for certain specified 
misdemeanours equally with those made bankrupt 

through the immediate action of their creditors. 
Among the more important changes is one aiming at 
the money-lender. It provides that proofs on estates for 
interest, bonuses and the like shall be limited to 5 per 
cent. until the general body of creditors shall have been 
paid in full. This will be generally approved, but its 
wisdom is very questionable indeed. ‘There are occa- 
sions when a little ready money is of paramount im- 
portance to a business man, and, however high the in- 
terest he must pay, it is worth his while to pay it. Now, 
though money-lending is no doubt profitable, it is 
practised at such risks of loss and under such public 
odium that its potentialities must be large for men to 
embark in it at all. The new provision will constitute 
a new risk, which must be made up to the money- 
lender by higher interest or by heavier securities. It 
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is really a re-enactment of the Usury Laws—at least it 
is a step in that direction; and we know that bor- 
rowing was done under these at rates of interest more 
monstrous than before. It is one of those cases where 
the evil is patent but the good is not. A merchant is 
saved from impending ruin by a loan; he pays for it, 
but he pays it off, and nothing is heard about the 
matter. A spendthrift borrows to squander ; the crash 
comes; the money-lender is ‘shown up’ as if he only 
were responsible for the young man’s ruin ; and courts 
and newspapers are filled with moral reflections at his 
expense. ‘These are both effects of the position. How 
far is one commuted by the other ? 

Another section prevents a discharge from operating 
to release a bankrupt from the pecuniary consequences of 
seduction, of affiliation orders, and of damages against a 
co-respondent in a matrimonial cause, excepting in so far 
as the court may think fit under the circumstances of 
each case. As regards the first and last of those three 
instances, this seems not particularly wise. It is not 
desirable to make the registrars in bankruptcy guar- 
dians of the public morals in any save transactions 
purely mercantile. Yet here they are expressly re- 
quired to re-open and re-investigate a past—possibly 
a long past—scandal, and to pronounce what may be 
practically a severe sentence in punishment thereof. 
It remains to note that the bill is not altogether 
against the bankrupt. Thus, his civil disqualifications 
are limited to within five years after his discharge, 
though ‘it includes in disqualifications that of being 
elected a County Councillor’ (happy bankrupt!). In 
sum—excepting in what may be called its moral clauses 
—the measure is excellent. 





THE OTHER SICK MAN. 


HE situation in Morocco has long been chronic 
with the usual tendency of chronic complaints 

to become at intervals acute. It is at present in 
a very acute stage, the reasons for which are not 
apparent to the first observer. The Sultan and his 
Government are beset by enemies within and without. 
The Sultan’s writs do not run—and have not run for 
generations—save in the cities of Tangier, Fez, Meknez, 
and Morocco, in the towns of the Atlantic sea-board as 
far south as Mogador, and in the circumscribed regions 
between and round about. The wild Riff tribes of the 
mountains overlooking the Mediterranean and on the 
Algerian border, and the Atlas tribes of the south— 
besides some others—do for the most part, and have 
long done, that which seemeth good in their own eyes. 
Sometimes (as now) when the Sultan is especially 
exasperated either by their violence or by their neglect 
of the demands of his tax-gatherers, he descends upon 
some of these tribes with fire and sword, and (to use 
the expressive Moorish phrase) ‘ eats them up.’ To his 
constant fear of these foes of his own household is added 
terror of the friendly foreign Powers who insist on having 
a footing in his country, and who are kept from declaring 
themselves open enemies only by their jealousy of each 
other and by their hope of gaining by intrigue that ad- 
vantage which they are precluded from gaining by force. 
Sometimes one and sometimes another of these intrusive 
Powers makes itself a thorn in the side of Morocco. At 
present it is the turn of Spain to vex the Sultan’s soul 
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with demands for indemnity and for redress of certain 
grievances while he is in the throes of a struggle with 
a rebellious tribe. In 1888 a Spanish ship was driven 
ashore at Agadir on the Atlantic coast far south of 
Mogador, and was plundered by the unruly natives : 
that outrage must be punished and paid for. In 1889 a 
Spanish smuggler was attacked and grievously handled 
by the Riff men off the Mediterranean coast : and that 
outrage must be paid for and punished. The Spanish 
guard of Melilla (one of the fortresses which Spain 
holds on the Riff coast) was attacked recently by the 
natives: and for that also Spain demands atonement 
and redress. 

It is announced that the Spanish Minister to Morocco 
has negotiated ‘a satisfactory termination’ to these 
matters of dispute, so that the situation might be re- 
garded as relapsing into its chronic condition were 
it not for other considerations. The press of both 
France and Spain is restive, and their Governments 
are disquieted and meditative. Spanish politicians and 
journalists are roundly declaring that, if the Sultan 
cannot maintain order in his dominions, some ‘ friendly 
Power’ should be called in to do it for him, and are affect- 
ing to believe that the Sultan has been encouraged in 
his Fabian policy towards Spain by Italy and Germany. 
The French Liberté asks the Spaniards why they are 
* perpetually talking of going to Morocco while they 
preserve a masterly inactivity, and significantly adds 
that ‘ France would see with satisfaction Spain taking 
her part in the civilisation of Africa’; while the 
Cocarde boastfully speaks of ‘the impending fall of 
the Moorish Empire, and declares that ‘ Spain, France, 
and Germany have taken steps which, they think, will 
secure them the preponderance in that country, or at 
least a slice of territory in the event of its division.’ 

That kind of thing is not quite new, but it is more 
loudly and more aggressively put than ever before. 
And with the change there is little doubt but that the 
Anglo-German, the Anglo-French, and the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese agreements concerning Africa have much to do. 
The French are not quite pleased with their bargain with 
England ; and, moreover, they have long coveted the 
eastern end of Morocco to round off the Algerian pos- 
sessions : indeed, in the Punic War of M. Roustan eight 
years ago they were only kept from effecting this desire 
by doubts of the agreeableness of England. Spanish 
pride is hurt that, in all these pleasant partitions of 
African territory, Spain has not had a ‘cut in’ ;—the 
more so that Morocco seems hers by prescription by 
reason of her ancient connection with the Moors. There 
is an incident which significantly shows how the wind of 
Spanish jealousy sits. On Wednesday it was reported 
that the first Mediterranean squadron of France had 
been ordered to hold itself in readiness to leave Toulon 
in twenty-four hours with three months’ provisions, 
It was at once assumed, both in France and Spain, that 
its destination was Morocco, and the Spanish Govern- 
ment was only reassured by a direct communication 
from the French Ministry of Marine. 

[t will be observed that in all this fret and talk in 
France and Spain there is no mention of England. Yet 
England is a far older friend of Morocco than any other 
Power, and has more of a justified footing there. Her 
trade with the country is more than two-thirds of the 
whole ; she has, moreover, an imperial interest there— 
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for if an enemy held the south side of the Strait of 
Gibraltar she might as well give up the fortress—and 
she is also one of the guarantors of the status quo by the 
treaty of 1880. What may happen when the situation 
again becomes acute—(and it may become so any day) 
—it is impossible to forecast. This much, however, is 
certain: that if France or Spain, or both, should make 
a descent upon Morocco, the Sultan’s obstruction to 
their advance would be no more than a rotten stick, 
and that it would be impossible for us to stand by and 
see the Sick Man utterly despoiled. 





TAMMANY IN DUBLIN. 


Bigger ean the whole controversy concerning 

the Dublin Corporation Bill are certain facts 
which must not be overlooked: they illustrate in 
so remarkable a manner one difficulty with which the 
party of order and good sense has now to contend. 
‘Ought the Corporation of Dublin to collect its own 
rates?’ To this question, propounded as a purely 
abstract inquiry, there can be but one answer. Cor- 
porations in the United Kingdom collect their own 
rates: Dublin is a Corporation in the United King- 
dom ; therefore Dublin should collect her own rates. 
The syllogism is complete, and it is conceivable that in 
the present instance this rough and ready logic may 
have led to the conclusion we know. But, again, it 
may not. The placing of the collection of rates in 
the hands of the Dublin Corporation means a great 
deal more than transferring an executive duty from 
one set of clerks to another; for it happens that the 
control of the rates is equivalent, under existing ar- 
rangements, to a control of the parliamentary and 
municipal register. 

Now, it is quite unnecessary to suppose that the Cor- 
poration of the City of Dublin, either as it is or as it 
may be, is—or is likely to be—better or worse than any 
similar body elsewhere. And hence, if it were the fact 
that a public body in Ireland were for all purposes of 
argument identical with a public body in Great Britain, 
the aforesaid syllogism would be merely unimpeach- 
able. But, with the possible exception of Miss Helen 
Taylor, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and a few other kindred 
spirits, who contrive never to see or hear anything 
which does not fall in with their own fads, every one 
knows that Irish public bodies in all parts of the world 
are distinguished from all other such bodies by the 
possession of certain peculiar and very vigorous char- 
acteristics. It may be that the Corporation of Dublin 
will stand firm in the path of virtue; but if it does, 
it will be unlike any other of its breed on record. The 
history of municipal corruption in the United States 
is the history of the Roman Catholic Irish in America ; 
and what the genius of the race has accomplished under 
the favourable conditions offered by the United States 
it has repeated on a smaller scale in every country 
where it has been favoured with similar opportunities, 
It is hard to realise the extraordinary amount of in- 
genuity and energy which an Irish community will de- 
vote to political intrigue and political trickery. True, 
ourselves are not without examples ; for the work of 
the Irish electoral organisations this side St. George's 
Channel is conducted strictly on precedents from 
Boston and New York. Even in Belfast—a city in 
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which the Parnellites have no control over the muni- 
cipal arrangements—the organisation of perjury and 
deception for the purpose of swamping the register is 
astonishing. 

Now, it can hardly be doubted that the men who 
have hitherto devoted themselves to organising and 
directing the sordid machinery of the form of theft 
which is known as boycotting will at once apply their 
talents to the work of controlling every part of the 
municipal machinery to which they can obtain access. 
If they did not their moderation could only be the out- 
come of a miracle ; and the days of miracles are past. It 
is the consideration of these facts that moves and alarms 
the loyalists of Dublin. It is no use crying ‘Peace! 
Peace!’ where there is no peace; and when genial 
politicians this side the water talk pleasantly about 
trusting the ratepayers of Dublin and leaving purely 
municipal work to be done by her citizens, every 
loyal man in Dublin knows in his heart that the 
genial politicians are talking nonsense. He knows 
that the dice are loaded against him; and he knows 
that he and his are bound to lose the game. It may be 
expedient to run this risk. We are running so many 
that the abandonment of one safeguard more may 
matter very little. But to hold that, in handing over 
the Dublin Unionists in one more particular to the 
domination of the Parnellite majority, we are doing 
ourselves and them no injury is to play the fool with 
facts and chances alike. No honest citizen would live 
in the shadow of the Tammany Ring if he could help 
it; but the Tammany Ring and its successors grew and 
prospered by favour of those who were neither honest 
men nor good citizens—they grew and prospered by 
favour of the Irish politician. It is hard to form a 
correct judgment as to Mr. Balfour’s wisdom in forcing 
the Dublin Corporation Bill through the House in its 
present form. But now that the measure is passed it 
is more than ever necessary to remember that we our- 
selves are primarily and finally responsible for whatever 
mischief it may do. ‘The first thing to do is to under- 
stand the nature of this mischief, and to give up pre- 
tending that it cannot exist. The next is to remember 
that we are more than ever committed to the protec- 
tion of loyal Dublin, whose ways we have helped to 
render even more dangerous than heretofore. 


‘PUT A PENNY IN THE SLOT. 


H* was an anti-Parnellite, he hated Irish fictions, 
He raged against the Tory ‘ stew, he eulogised 
evictions. 
They ruined his majority, and, when his nerves were 
cooler, ' 
They put a penny in the slot, and—out popped a Home 
Ruler ! 


He has the pull of Honest John—he is so loud and 


hearty 

That when the G.O.M. retires he is to lead the 
party. 

At least they say he is; but if (the rumour being a 
story) 


They put a penny in the slot, why—out will pop a 
Tory ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
‘GENERAL’ BOOTH. 


[To the question ‘Who is the most powerful English- 

man to-day?’ it is probable that, if you reckon direct 
influence not by quality but by bulk, the answer should 
be ‘The man who is known as “General” Booth.’ Yet 
there is no man living who is less regarded, less seriously 
taken, than the commander-in-chief of the Salvation Army 
—the Pope of the latest and lowest phase of Protestant 
Christianity. The public phenomena of Salvationism seem 
so hideous, so absurd, and so meaningless, that most people 
may be excused for not considering whether it has an 
origin at all, or, if they do consider, for concluding that 
its founder, law-giver, and controller is a fool or a knave, 
or both. Were he more in evidence, however—(for years 
he has lived, like a Pope, withdrawn from all but intimate 
festivals of his followers)—it is likely that the careless or 
contemptuous regard of him would cease ; for his presence 
is far from despicable. Tall and thin ; his head and face 
of a distinctly Jewish type ; with the pallor of asceticism 
on his cheek and the fire of fanaticism in his eye, and with 
a pervading look rather of the vulture than of the eagle ; 
a ‘lean and hungry’ Cassius, who ‘ thinks too much,’ and 
does not ‘sleep o’ nights’: that is the man called ‘General’ 
Booth. And ‘such men are dangerous,’ and active, and 
far-sightedly ambitious. 

It is inevitable that such a man, consumed by the twin 
devils of statecraft and zeal, should be an organiser and a 
tactician, an administrator of affairs and a ruler of men— 
and these with a distinctly religious purpose. It has been 
the merest sport of evolution (which is modern for Fate) 
that he was born a poor Methodist in a midland English 
town, and that his faculties have worked through Method- 
ism. On the banks of the Ganges he would have become 
a popular reformer and reorganiser of the forces of Brah- 
minism ; in Rome he would have become a General of 
the Jesuits. The whole meaning of the man is ascetic 
order and power and rule, and the extent to which he 
has shown these energies is little known or understood. 
The system which he has contrived and perfected for 
‘saving souls and keeping them saved’ is but twenty- 
five years old, but its tentacles already embrace the whole 
world, and touch the lives of some millions of human 
beings. Its centre is in London, but its members and its 
fibres extend ‘ from New Zealand right round to San Fran- 
cisco, and from Cape Town to Norképping.’ Its agents 
are as active and zealous among Chinese and Hindoos, 
among Californians and Parisians, among Zulus and Finns, 
as they are in the slums of London and Liverpool, of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. It is a ‘ mission’—to quote one 
of its chroniclers—‘ a sending out, of the poor to the poor, 
a sending out, not with blankets or loaves, or silver and 
gold,’ but with the crudest doctrines of ‘ Blood and Fire.’ 
It carries the same simple, barbarous gospel to all, and its 
success has been won not less by its simplicity and bar- 
barity than by its rigid order and discipline. It is the 
red-hot result of the dogmas and principles of Evangelical 
Protestantism beaten out to their lowest and extremest 
logical issue ; but that applied with the astutest sense of 
adaptation of means to end. The striving and crying of 
the Army in the streets and in its conventicles, its ap- 
parent disorder, are no more than the discordant rattle of 
the tea-tray with which the judicious husbandman swarms 
his bees: the husbandman believes that that is the one 
means to accomplish his purpose, and he uses it, regardless 
of the shock to his own or his neighbours’ ears. Thus, the 
kind of man or woman whom General Booth seeks to ‘save’ 
is approached in the fiercest, the most brazen mode; he is 
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with demands for indemnity and for redress of certain 
grievances while he is in the throes of a struggle with 
a rebellious tribe. In 1888 a Spanish ship was driven 
ashore at Agadir on the Atlantic coast far south of 
Mogador, and was plundered by the unruly natives : 
that outrage must be punished and paid for. In 1889 a 
Spanish smuggler was attacked and grievously handled 
by the Riff men off the Mediterranean coast : and that 
outrage must be paid for and punished. The Spanish 
guard of Melilla (one of the fortresses which Spain 
holds on the Riff coast) was attacked recently by the 
natives: and for that also Spain demands atonement 
and redress. 

It is announced that the Spanish Minister to Morocco 
has negotiated ‘a satisfactory termination’ to these 
matters of dispute, so that the situation might be re- 
garded as relapsing into its chronic condition were 
it not for other considerations. The press of both 
France and Spain is restive, and their Governments 
are disquieted and meditative. Spanish politicians and 
journalists are roundly declaring that, if the Sultan 
cannot maintain order in his dominions, some ‘ friendly 
Power’ should be called in to do it for him, and are affect- 
ing to believe that the Sultan has been encouraged in 
his Fabian policy towards Spain by Italy and Germany. 
The French Liberté asks the Spaniards why they are 
* perpetually talking of going to Morocco while they 
preserve a masterly inactivity, and significantly adds 
that ‘ France would see with satisfaction Spain taking 
her part in the civilisation of Africa’; while the 
Cocarde boastfully speaks of ‘the impending fall of 
the Moorish Empire, and declares that ‘ Spain, France, 
and Germany have taken steps which, they think, will 
secure them the preponderance in that country, or at 
least a slice of territory in the event of its division.” 

That kind of thing is not quite new, but it is more 
loudly and more aggressively put than ever before. 
And with the change there is little doubt but that the 
Anglo-German, the Anglo-French, and the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese agreements concerning Africa have much to do. 
The French are not quite pleased with their bargain with 
England ; and, moreover, they have long coveted the 
eastern end of Morocco to round off the Algerian pos- 
sessions : indeed, in the Punic War of M. Roustan eight 
years ago they were only kept from effecting this desire 
by doubts of the agreeableness of England. Spanish 
pride is hurt that, in all these pleasant partitions of 
African territory, Spain has not had a ‘cut in’ ;—the 
more so that Morocco seems hers by prescription by 
reason of her ancient connection with the Moors. There 
is an incident which significantly shows how the wind of 
Spanish jealousy sits. On Wednesday it was reported 
that the first Mediterranean squadron of France had 
been ordered to hold itself in readiness to leave Toulon 
in twenty-four hours with three months’ provisions, 
It was at once assumed, both in France and Spain, that 
its destination was Morocco, and the Spanish Govern- 
ment was only reassured by a direct communication 
from the French Ministry of Marine. 

{t will be observed that in all this fret and talk in 
France and Spain there is no mention of England. Yet 
England is a far older friend of Morocco than any other 
Power, and has more of a justified footing there. Her 
trade with the country is more than two-thirds of the 
whole ; she has, moreover, an imperial interest there— 
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for if an enemy held the south side of the Strait of 
Gibraltar she might as well give up the fortress—and 
she is also one of the guarantors of the status quo by the 
treaty of 1880. What may happen when the situation 
again becomes acute—(and it may become so any day) 
—it is impossible to forecast. This much, however, is 
certain: that if France or Spain, or both, should make 
a descent upon Morocco, the Sultan’s obstruction to 
their advance would be no more than a rotten stick, 
and that it would be impossible for us to stand by and 
see the Sick Man utterly despoiled. 





TAMMANY IN DUBLIN. 


igew- ,YING the whole controversy concerning 

the Dublin Corporation Bill are certain facts 
which must not be overlooked: they illustrate in 
so remarkable a manner one difficulty with which the 
party of order and good sense has now to contend. 
‘Ought the Corporation of Dublin to collect its own 
rates?’ To this question, propounded as a purely 
abstract inquiry, there can be but one answer. Cor- 
porations in the United Kingdom collect their own 
rates: Dublin is a Corporation in the United King- 
dom ; therefore Dublin should collect her own rates. 
The syllogism is complete, and it is conceivable that in 
the present instance this rough and ready logic may 
have led to the conclusion we know. But, again, it 
may not. The placing of the collection of rates in 
the hands of the Dublin Corporation means a great 
deal more than transferring an executive duty from 
one set of clerks to another; for it happens that the 
control of the rates is equivalent, under existing ar- 
rangements, to a control of the parliamentary and 
municipal register. 

Now, it is quite unnecessary to suppose that the Cor- 
poration of the City of Dublin, either as it is or as it 
may be, is—or is likely to be—better or worse than any 
similar body elsewhere. And hence, if it were the fact 
that a public body in Ireland were for all purposes of 
argument identical with a public body in Great Britain, 
the aforesaid syllogism would be merely unimpeach- 
able. But, with the possible exception of Miss Helen 
Taylor, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and a few other kindred 
spirits, who contrive never to see or hear anything 
which does not fall in with their own fads, every one 
knows that Irish public bodies in all parts of the world 
are distinguished from all other such bodies by the 
possession of certain peculiar and very vigorous char- 
acteristics. It may be that the Corporation of Dublin 
will stand firm in the path of virtue; but if it does, 
it will be unlike any other of its breed on record. The 
history of municipal corruption in the United States 
is the history of the Roman Catholic Irish in America ; 
and what the genius of the race has accomplished under 
the favourable conditions offered by the United States 
it has repeated on a smaller scale in every country 
where it has been favoured with similar opportunities. 
It is hard to realise the extraordinary amount of in- 
genuity and energy which an Irish community will de- 
vote to political intrigue and political trickery. ‘True, 
ourselves are not without examples ; for the work of 
the Irish electoral organisations this side St. George's 
Channel is conducted strictly on precedents from 
Boston and New York. Even in Belfast—a city in 
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which the Parnellites have no control over the muni- 
cipal arrangements—the organisation of perjury and 
deception for the purpose of swamping the register is 
astonishing. 

Now, it can hardly be doubted that the men who 
have hitherto devoted themselves to organising and 
directing the sordid machinery of the form of theft 
which is known as boycotting will at once apply their 
talents to the work of controlling every part of the 
municipal machinery to which they can obtain access. 
If they did not their moderation could only be the out- 
come of a miracle; and the days of miracles are past. It 
is the consideration of these facts that moves and alarms 
the loyalists of Dublin. It is no use crying ‘Peace! 
Peace!’ where there is no peace; and when genial 
politicians this side the water talk pleasantly about 
trusting the ratepayers of Dublin and leaving purely 
municipal work to be done by her citizens, every 
loyal man in Dublin knows in his heart that the 
genial politicians are talking nonsense. He knows 
that the dice are loaded against him; and he knows 
that he and his are bound to lose the game. It may be 
expedient to run this risk. We are running so many 
that the abandonment of one safeguard more may 
matter very little. But to hold that, in handing over 
the Dublin Unionists in one more particular to the 
domination of the Parnellite majority, we are doing 
ourselves and them no injury is to play the fool with 
facts and chances alike. No horest citizen would live 
in the shadow of the Tammany Ring if he could help 
it; but the Tammany Ring and its successors grew and 
prospered by favour of those who were neither honest 
men nor good citizens—they grew and prospered by 
favour of the Irish politician. It is hard to form a 
correct judgment as to Mr. Balfour’s wisdom in forcing 
the Dublin Corporation Bill through the House in its 
present form. But now that the measure is passed it 
is more than ever necessary to remember that we our- 
selves are primarily and finally responsible for whatever 
mischief it may do. ‘The first thing to do is to under- 
stand the nature of this mischief, and to give up pre- 
tending that it cannot exist. The next is to remember 
that we are more than ever committed to the protec- 
tion of loyal Dublin, whose ways we have helped to 
render even more dangerous than heretofore. 





‘PUT A PENNY IN THE SLOT, 


E was an anti-Parnellite, he hated Irish fictions, 
He raged against the Tory ‘ stew, he eulogised 
evictions. 
They ruined his majority, and, when his nerves were 
cooler, 
They put a penny in the slot, and—out popped a Home 


Ruler ! 


He has the pull of Honest John—he is so loud and 


hearty 

That when the G.O.M. retires he is to lead the 
party. 

At least they say he is; but if (the rumour being a 
story) 


They put a penny in the slot, why—out will pop a 
Tory ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
‘GENERAL’ BOOTH. 


TO the question ‘Who is the most powerful English- 

man to-day ?’ it is probable that, if you reckon direct 
influence not by quality but by bulk, the answer should 
be ‘The man who is known as “ General” Booth.’ Yet 
there is no man living who is less regarded, less seriously 
taken, than the commander-in-chief of the Salvation Army 
—the Pope of the latest and lowest phase of Protestant 
Christianity. The public phenomena of Salvationism seem 
so hideous, so absurd, and so meaningless, that most people 
may be excused for not considering whether it has an 
origin at all, or, if they do consider, for concluding that 
its founder, law-giver, and controller is a fool or a knave, 
or both. Were he more in evidence, however—(for years 
he has lived, like a Pope, withdrawn from all but intimate 
festivals of his followers)—it is likely that the careless or 
contemptuous regard of him would cease ; for his presence 
is far from despicable. Tall and thin ; his head and face 
of a distinctly Jewish type ; with the pallor of asceticism 
on his cheek and the fire of fanaticism in his eye, and with 
a pervading look rather of the vulture than of the eagle ; 
a ‘lean and hungry’ Cassius, who ‘ thinks too much, and 
does not ‘sleep o’ nights’: that is the man called ‘General’ 
Booth. And ‘such men are dangerous,’ and active, and 
far-sightedly ambitious. 

It is inevitable that such a man, consumed by the twin 
devils of statecraft and zeal, should be an organiser and a 
tactician, an administrator of affairs and a ruler of men— 
and these with a distinctly religious purpose. It has been 
the merest sport of evolution (which is modern for Fate) 
that he was born a poor Methodist in a midland English 
town, and that his faculties have worked through Method- 
ism. On the banks of the Ganges he would have become 
a popular reformer and reorganiser of the forces of Brah- 
minism ; in Rome he would have become a General of 
the Jesuits. The whole meaning of the man is ascetic 
order and power and rule, and the extent to which he 
has shown these energies is little known or understood. 
The system which he has contrived and perfected for 
‘saving souls and keeping them saved’ is but twenty- 
five years old, but its tentacles already embrace the whole 
world, and touch the lives of some millions of human 
beings. Its centre is in London, but its members and its 
fibres extend ‘from New Zealand right round to San Fran- 
cisco, and from Cape Town to Norképping.’ Its agents 
are as active and zealous among Chinese and Hindoos, 
among Californians and Parisians, among Zulus and Finns, 
as they are in the slums of London and Liverpool, of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. It is a ‘ mission’—to quote one 
of its chroniclers—‘ a sending out, of the poor to the poor, 
a sending out, not with blankets or loaves, or silver and 
gold, but with the crudest doctrines of ‘ Blood and Fire.’ 
It carries the same simple, barbarous gospel to all, and its 
success has been won not less by its simplicity and _bar- 
barity than by its rigid order and discipline. It is the 
red-hot result of the dogmas and principles of Evangelical 
Protestantism beaten out to their lowest and extremest 
logical issue ; but that applied with the astutest sense of 
adaptation of means toend. The striving and crying of 
the Army in the streets and in its conventicles, its ap- 
parent disorder, are no more than the discordant rattle of 
the tea-tray with which the judicious husbandman swarms 
his bees: the husbandman believes that that is the one 
means to accomplish his purpose, and he uses it, regardless 
of the shock to his own or his neighbours’ ears. Thus, the 
kind of man or woman whom General Booth seeks to ‘save’ 
is approached in the fiercest, the most brazen mode; he is 
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taken, so to say, by the scruff of the neck and shaken over 
the pit of Hell; and, his savagery thus subdued and his soul 
thus ‘ saved,’ he is set down ‘converted.’ But that is only 
the beginning of the Salvation treatment of him. From 
that moment he is ‘a child of the Kingdom’ and a member 
of its‘ Army, and must begin to undergo discipline and 
government. He is at once supplied (for a penny) with 
the ‘Orders and Regulations for Soldiers of the Salvation 
Army, which is a complete and tabulated code of maxims 
and directions for the whole of his life. It is a shrewd 
and sufficient combination of Leviticus, The Shorter 
Catechism, The Confession of Faith, and The Articles of 
War. It instructs him in practical matters of health and 
holiness, duty and docility. It claims for the ‘ Army ’ all 
he has of energy and time, money or faculty, after his 
legitimate wants are supplied ; and it leads him to find in 
the ‘ Army ’ the interest, the amusement, and the solace of 
his life. Thus the ‘Army’ takes possession of the convert, 
and leads him through the devious ways of this world. 
He is allowed no time to think—(indeed, the ‘ Salvation 
soldier’ may be presumed to have little desire or ability 
that way)—his attention is taken up with action and 
excitement, and still again excitement and action: he is 
marched and counter-marched, and the strictest obedience 
is exacted of him. He (or she) may not even marry 
without the consent of the officer of the local ‘ corps,’ and 
if he (or she) be an officer he (or she) may not marry with- 
out the consent of ‘ headquarters.’ 

All this and more the Salvation Army system includes— 
(of its fiscal and trade dealings we have forborne to speak, 
though they are a shrewd and notable feature of the 
system)—and concerning it all ‘General’ Booth might 
adapt the ‘I am the State’ of Lewis the Great. He is 
the Salvation Army, and by our estimate of it must he be 
judged. For the glory of God he has essayed to be a 
Moses or a Mahomet in a black frock-coat and trousers. 
And his success has been very much qualified and limited 
by all that the black frock-coat and trousers represent 
and typify: such as lack of imagination and esthetic 
sense, and superabundance of the failings and prejudices 
of the Puritan and Methodist. His wonderfully complete, 
orderly, and powerful system might have been a notable 
regenerative and reconstructive force in modern society, 
which is becoming universally dislocated and disintegrated 
for want of a strong central authority: it is only the 
machinery for thrusting on the mob a religion which 
is the reductio ad absurdum of popular Evangelicalism. 
It presents a Christianity redacted and simplified for 
the Whitechapel rough, and a blaring, gross, and vul- 
gar hymnology whose style and essence are stolen from 
the music-halls. By means of his excellent system 
‘General’ Booth—let it be here allowed, lest in the 
press of objections it be forgotten—has done much to 
satisfy the need of average humanity for show and 
pageantry and sound and drill; further, let it with 
respect be granted that to multitudes who would never 
else have had them he has imparted lessons and habits 
of docility and obedience. The docility may be that of 
the ignorant savage, and the obedience that of the faith- 
ful slave ; but in a generation almost at the mercy of the 
arrogance of the savage and the rebellion of the slave 
lessons and habits of obedience, however taught, are 
invaluable. Of other things urged in commendation of 
the Salvation system we need take no account; for 
any teetotal society can show a ‘drunkard’ (or two) ‘ re- 
claimed,’ and any sentimental sectarian can bray about a 
‘fallen woman’ (to adopt the lingo of Puritan piety) 
‘rescued from worse than perdition.” Casual successes 
like these of charity and mercy are common to all 
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agencies for what is called ‘doing good,’ and therefore do 
not especially justify the methods of Salvationism. 

What, then, more is there to say on ‘General’ Booth’s 
behalf? Nothing. With an amazing talent for inven- 
tion and administration he has contrived (let us say) 
a steam hammer, and has done nothing with it but 
erack a nut; he has cleverly combined the machinery 
and discipline of a secular army and of the Sacred 
Order of Jesus, and with his great engine he does 
nothing of any consequence but teach obedience. He 
stands, therefore, revealed to us as one of those cheap 
great men who are often mistaken for charlatans be- 
cause they lack the soul of genius. He might have 
proclaimed a new religion, and he has only debased an 
old. He has rare faculties, but they are altogether with- 
out the divine touch; he has had opportunities, but he 
has been blind to them; and all because it has not been 
revealed to him that not machinery but ideas move the 
world. 





STEAD SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION PAPER. 


(a) Three hours allowed for this Paper. 

(2) Competitors are respectfully warned against har. 
souring impure thoughts and introducing pens, 
t g im} thought 1 introd g } 
paper, ink, or pencils into the Examination Hall. 

(y) These will be supplied by the examiners. 


1. Write an Essay on Me. 

Competitors are at liberty to treat this subject from 
whatever point of view they please. The essay 
may be entirely critical, or it may introduce 
biographical matter, or, again, it might be a 
dramatic contrast between what I was and what 
Iam. This essay is compulsory. 


2. Mention six other eminent persons frequently re- 
ferred to in The Review of Reviews. Arrange the seven 
in order of merit. 

The original intention was to decide this question by 
plébiscite. It is, however, objected to the plébiscite 
system that it only gives the popular verdict. | 
therefore reserve the right to arrange the seven 
in the order that seems to me most fitting. 


3. Part of The Review of Reviews is not abstracted from 
other magazines. Examine the copy of The R. of R. which 
lies before you, and try to discover this part. Having dis- 
covered it you are requested 

(a) To translate it into English ; 

(6) To compare it with the list of contents on the 

cover; and 

(c) To say whether there is as much of it as the cover 

would lead one to expect. 


4. ‘A good bill.’ 
This is a newspaper phrase. What does it mean pre 
cisely? In what newspaper office do you think 
it is most frequently used ? 


5. A gentleman recently went into a London news- 
paper office and flung down his penny. For this he re- 
ceived a copy of the latest edition. He returned shortly 
afterwards with the journal. He seemed very discon- 
tented. He said: ‘ Take back the paper, and give me the 
bill instead.’ What newspaper was this? Why do you 
think so? 

6. ‘ That Good Man 

Supply the blank. Who said this first? Why did 
he say it? How do we know that he said it? 
Has the phrase become historical ? 


, 
. 





7. It is as notorious as it is melancholy that newspaper 
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and magazine editors are very jealous of each other. If 
Macmillan’s has an article that everybody wants to read, 
Cornhill is envious of that article. If Cornhill gets hold of 
‘the story of the year’ then it is Macmillan’s that is 
envious, and so with all the magazines, one excepted. | 
need not say that this exception is The Review of Reviews. 
From the moment when I first contemplated that peri- 
odical I made up my mind to despise such unworthy 
jealousy, and to rejoice equally with himself when a rival 
editor got hold of a good thing. Other editors say that 
they cannot afford such magnanimity. Why can | ? 

8. Beginners in journalism, and especially lady begin- 
ners, such as you, cannot be too frequently reminded that 
matter which may suit one newspaper does not necessarily 
suit another. To know the right paper to send a para- 
graph or an article to is, indeed, one of the great secrets 
of success in journalism. While judgment on such matters 
is to some extent to be acquired by experience, there is 
such a thing to guide you as the journalistic instinct, and 
therefore such of you as possess this incalculable gift 
should be able to tell me to which newspaper one ought 
to send the following paragraphs : 

(a) One of our representatives happened to be sitting 
on Herbert Spencer's wall the other day when 
the great philosopher was taking his evening 
walk. Our representative at once entered into 
conversation with him, and Mr. Spencer having 
listened attentively, then knocked him off the 
wall with an umbrella. 

(6) It is not generally known that one of the waiters in 
the House of Commons dining-rooms has six toes 
on his right foot. Strangely enough, he has also 
a large family. 

9, What books have I written? Write extracts from 

them from memory. 


10. Suppose you were editor of a review which got its 
matter from other reviews. It strikes you, however, that 
some articles in your review on (say) the best places to 
go to for a holiday would be seasonable. To your annoy- 
ance you find that the other reviews have no such articles 
for you to transplant. What would youdo? What would 
| do in the same circumstances ? 


11. Write another essay on Me. 





SCOTS OR DUTCH? 

TPYHE literary “Arry would say that the Kingdom of 

Fife—as it was before the construction of the Forth 
Bridge placed it at the feet of Glasgow—is a racial 
microcosm. ‘Saxoh and Dane and Norman are we’ in 
most places, but in Crail we are unmistakably Dutch. 
Like every other delectable corner of Scotland, the place 
has been discovered by the middle-class adorer of ‘the 
picturesque’; and in August and September blazers, 
tennis-shoes, and sailor-hats invade the ancient home of 
sandals, asceticism, and a meditation which, unhappily for 
Scotland, was not always mild. But drive into Crail on 
an ordinary day in May or June, and if you know your 
Holland there shall hardly fail to run off your tongue 
‘ Het es verboden hier te rooken’—that terrible formula of 
self-denial inscribed upon every public conveyance in 
Amsterdam, the Hague, and Rotterdam, and which is 
to the modern Dutch what ‘ Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality’ is to the modern French. You have the 
streets and the queer old market-place to yourself—at 
least ostensibly ; for while to all appearance your arrival 
has been unobserved, the noise of what the folk of Fife 
insist on styling your ‘ machine’ has been heard, and with 
true Scots furtiveness they are having at you from behind 
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their blinds. In the presence of these heavy gables, stand- 
ing in front of that squat church whose architecture alone 
might have sufficed to drive James Sharp from Presby- 
terianism into Prelacy, with little but the smoke of the 
chimneys and the signboards of banking industry to indi- 
‘ate that you are in the neighbourhood of humanity, you 
feel as you do in one of the buried cities of the Zuyder 
Zee. In Holland you are not tempted (as in Italy) 
to lift your hat to the remains of a defunct civilisa- 
tion ; the Beggars of the Sea were sturdy and luxurious 
dogs, but there was nothing of the grand seigneur about 
them, whatever there may have been of the Artist. Still 
het es verboden hier te rooken: the cigarette is out of place 
even in Alkmaar, and it would ‘smell to heaven’ in 
Crail. The aborigines—(when one gets to know them 
they are as interesting as any other community in Fife 
and a shade more communicative)—hasten to tell you 
that their town dates from as far back as David the First, 
and in proof thereof they point to the fragment of the 
royal castle which once overlooked the harbour from the 
cliff. They remind you that the original charter of Crail 
is signed by Robert the Bruce, and that by that charter it 
had jurisdiction over Pittenweem, Anstruther, and Elie. 
These things may be, but the fact remains that the 
Dutch made Crail what it is. The natives were not 
ungrateful. They taught the fishermen of Holland to 
cure herrings in their present state—less wisely, perhaps, 
than all-too-well. 

Crail can never become as popular with the holiday- 
monger as some other towns of Fife. It has indeed 
‘an unrivalled sea view. On one side it commands 
the Firth of Forth quite as effectually as North Ber- 
wick ; on another it commands the German Ocean better 
than even St. Andrews. A quiet dignity—the dignity of 
every place that is built on cliff—pervades what the 
guide-books and the natives persist in emphasising with all 
the inverted commas of imagination as their ‘ well-aired 
ancient town.’ But by no possibility can it be converted 
into such a duodecimo Edinburgh as Elie ; and in golf, 
ecclesiastical antiquities, and gentlemanlike feeling it will 
never be able to compete with St. Andrews. If there is 
ever a craze for Crail, it will be short-lived ; it will be 
deserted of blazers and tennis-shoes and nun’s-veiling as 
it has been deserted of nuns and Culdees. It is a place 
for retirement, for reflection, for communing with ghosts, 
for hammering at the secret of James Sharp, for consider- 
ing the magic of those fierce harangues under whose 
inspiration 

‘Great gangs of bodies, thick and rife, 
Gaed to Sanct Androis town, 
And wi’ John Calvin in their heads, 
And hammers i’ their hands, and spades, 
Enrag’d at idols, mass, and beads, 
Dang the cathedral down.’ 
Above all else it is the final resting-place for the pilgrim 
to the East Neuk of Fife. On a warm day in July the 
German Ocean is even more divinely blue than at St. 
Andrews ; the pretty English tourist seated by the life- 
boat that is full-dressed for action like a guardsman pro- 
nounces it ‘simply lovely’; and her suggestion of the 
propriety of claret-cup and strawberries does not seem so 
very inconsequential after all. 

But it is when the sea is torn with storm, and darkness 
has come down, and the lifeboat men are out for work, 
that you discern the true historic meaning of the East 
Neuk of Fife. It is easy to fill the roaring gloom with the 
sails of Norsemen driving to destruction or to conquest 
but to glory. For their graves are round us, and hard 
by is the Dyke within whose precincts a thousand years 
ago the Danes turned at bay and smote their victors 
with the edge of the sword. Was it in some such night 
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that the inscrutable James Sharp resolved on that ‘ per- 
version’ which might have made him the Mazarin of 
Scotland, but which ended in the dismallest of all Scots 
tragedies on the dreariest of all Scots moors? It is not 
too dark to see the outlines of Wormiston, its trees groan- 
ing in sympathy with the storm ; and if you will you can 
make it the scene of a new Redgaunilet, for the Old Pre- 
tender landed in Crail from a French ship in 1708. Hard 
by Balcomie Castle has its tragedy, for some two centuries 
ago did not its proprietor prove all too conclusively that 
in practice as well as in theory he was the Complete 
fencing-Master? The East Neuk indeed is infinitely 
more suggestive of a Stevensonian tragedy than the Ayr- 
shire village, with the valley of the Stinchar steeped in 
peace and eupepticity behind it, which has given its name 
to the grimmest and keenest story of human diabolism 
ever written. The Master of Balcomie would indubitably 
have risen from the dead ; the Master of Ballantrae only 
tried and failed. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NOVEL. 

. PROPHET’S chance of honour in his own country 
” is bad enough, but it is better than that the man 
of genius has of winning renown in his own century. 
Popular applause and artistic merit have so often been 
divorced that a light purse and the world’s neglect are 
not the worst credentials of greatness. That Shakespeare’s 
was the golden age of English drama seems to-day the 
tritest of commonplaces. For Time gives all things their 
proportion due, and Time is the deadly enemy of such as 
gain a momentary notoriety by truckling to the moral 
sentiments or the political convictions of their epoch. 
In the latter half of the sixteenth century the theatres, 
no doubt, were full, and Shakespeare received a fair 
share of pudding and of praise. But those who read to 
fleet the lounger’s worst enemy demanded not plays but 
romances, and Lyly’s Euphues and Lodge’s Rosalynde far 
outstripped Hamlet and As You Like Jt in the number of 
their editions. And if you turn from the greater to the 
less you may observe a precisely opposite contradiction in 
that which masquerades as literature in the present time. 
The best energies of the country are devoted, we take it, to 
the composition of novels, yet the large purses are all in 
the hands of the playwrights. The names of such botchers 
and tinkers as Messrs. Robert Buchanan and George R. 
Sims are familiarto thousands who will never hear of George 
Meredith or Thomas Hardy. The Sunday prints sing pzans 
in their honour and tell strange stories of their wine- 
cellars and their broughams. But Time will bring His 
revenges ; and Rhoda Fleming and A Pair of Blue Eyes will 
be remembered, while the ‘ poet’ of the Bride of Love and 
the ingenuous Dagonet will as surely have wooed forget- 
fulness as the crossing-sweeper at Charing Cross. 

Green, Lyly, Lodge, and Nash are but as the shadows 
of names. Perhaps the curious skim their works, and those 
who have attended courses of Extension Lectures upon 
Elizabethan literature discuss them with the glibness and 
the wisdom of the poll-parrot—that bird of birds the which 
is pretty much to us as was the phoenix to our fathers. They 
are one and all dead now; but time was when every line 
they wrote was sure of a myriad readers. What interest 
they have is antiquarian or historical; and though few 
would dream of settling themselves down to enjoy Euphues 
or Menaphon or Parismus (which last has gone through 
five-and-twenty editions), it is still fascinating to trace 
the influence of these primitives on the development 


of the English novel. The task is all the pleasanter 


when you have the aid of Dr. Jusserand, whose English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare (London: Unwin) is a rare 
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combination of scholarship and style. It is learned yet 
not pedantic ; it is accurate and informing without ever 
descending to the level of the text-book ; it is written 
with a consistent pitloresque of touch and arrangement : 
and Dr. Jusserand has had the inestimable fortune to meet 
with a good translator. 

But it is not with these precursors in the art of novel- 
writing that English romance begins. Before the time 
of Lyly and Green there was no lack of stories to 
beguile the winter evenings. First and foremost was 
Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, which ‘noble and 
joyous book’ was printed and ‘fynysshed in thabbey 
of Westmestre the last day of Juyl the yere of our lord 
mecccLxxxv. Then there were plenty of medizval romances 
and chap-books, whose heroes were Guy of Warwick. 
Robert the Devil, and the like, and which won a greater 
meed of popularity than their dulness deserved. But it is 
not until we near the end of the sixteenth century that 
we find the composition of novels growing into a serious 
and lucrative pursuit. The credit of perceiving that the 
novelist’s craft was both honourable and useful may 
be given to John Lyly, the author of Euphues, that most 
tedious and thin-spun morality. Lyly’s astuteness is 
particularly shown in the demand that women should look 
favourably upon his works. The age of Elizabeth re- 
sembled our own in the increasing influence that women 
claimed. They were too wise to attempt an invasion of 
the universities; but the example of their Gloriana’s 
energy had its effect, and Lyly made a wise bid for a 
new public in dedicating his Euphues to the ‘Ladies 
and Gentlewomen of England.’ To the present genera- 
tion the book with its ceaseless allusions, its tiresome 
antitheses, its inept repetitions, and its laborious allitera- 
tions seems almost unreadable. Yet it achieved an 
instant popularity, found a hundred imitators, and in 
England at least created a style. Lyly himself was 
not an inventor, and to the Spaniard Guevara belongs 
the honour of being Euphues his forerunner; but it was 
the Englishman who popularised this fantastic literary 
method, and we need not begrudge him his laurels. Why 
he was crowned with them is hard to see, for his farrago 
of moral platitudes, classical instances, and nonsense pil- 
fered from the bestiaries cannot now be patiently con- 
sidered. Translated into modern journalese, the letters 
in which he distributes good counsel to such as need it 
might be found serviceable to the prince of inquisitors 
and eavesdroppers who proffers advice in the Magazine Rifle. 
But their chief interest is that they encouraged the episto 
lary style and suggested—indirectly at any rate—the form 
of Clarissa. Of the immediate imitators of Euphues the 
most distinguished was the unhappy and turbulent Robert 
Green, with a more virile talent than Lyly’s and in- 
finitely more versatile. He was the author of such fan- 
tastic romances as Pandosto and Menaphon, but from them 
he could turn to ‘coney-catching literature’ and describe 
the strumpets and sharpers of Elizabethan London with 
a realism which foreshadowed the author of Moll Flanders. 
Tom Nash, his friend and champion, was in closest sym 
pathy with him. His own Ned Browne is touched with 
something of the picaresque, but it is Nash’s Jack Wilton 
which is the best example of the genre. Just as Lyly’s 
style was adopted from Guevara, so the picaresque novel. 


the romance of strolling rascaldom—(for the origin of 


which we must go back to antique romance, to The Golden 
Ass and The Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea)— 
came to us from Spain. Hurtado de Mendoza’s Lazarillo 
de Tormes and the famous’Guzman d’ Alfarache were the 
models, and admirable use was made of them by Nash, who 
was an appreciative scholar as well as a humourist of un- 
failing spirit. It is worthy of note that, while Euphuism 
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had but a transitory popularity, and the pastoral romance 
as represented by Sydney’s Arcadia scarcely outlived the 
heyday of preciosity, the picaresque novel had an abiding 
and permanent influence on English fiction. Nash, in- 
deed, was a man of genius, and with Jack Wilton he may 
almost be said to have turned the current of English 
literature. His example was not immediately followed. 
For a space there intervened the influence of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, the antics of the matchless Orinda, the en- 
thusiasm aroused by the Grand Cyrus, Cléopatra, and the 
other achievements in tediousness of La Calprenéde and 
Mlle. de Scudéri. But the picaroon triumphed ; Astrea and 
Scipio departed literature for the realms of dusty death ; 
Defoe accepted the tradition of Thomas Nash ; and since 
Colonel Jack the picaresque element has been all-powerful 
in fiction. Smollett, Fielding, and Sterne turned it to ad- 
mirable account ; and in our own century what are Nigel 
and Quentin Durward and Oliver Twist but picaroons ? 
what is Pickwick but the culmination of the genre? We 
are told that Vanity Fair is a novel without a hero ; but it 
has a heroine in Becky Sharp, and she is little else than a 
Jack Wilton of the softer sex. 

The most modern novel of all has travelled far from its 
origins. In England at least it is generally dull, and it is 
not seldom theological. Ifa revival of the ancient type 
were only possible, and we could forget psychology and 
analysis and morality, and resort once more to the pica- 
resque type, the health and gaiety of the race would be 
immeasurably increased, and there would be good hope for 
the future of that form of literature which is said to be the 
best characteristic of the present. 





PILFERINGS FROM THE PAST. 
T is now the Golden Age of the Anachronism. A little 
while and the cry was all for the demure elegance, 
the artful simplicity, of the Directorate ; and already the 
artist is burrowing further and deeper into the past in 
quest of frocks for the future. Now is the time of tran- 
sition, when the austere yet alluring draperies of the 
pseudo-cifoyenne may be viewed in mortifying and un- 
natural conjunction with the vast, be-feathered hats of 
the ancien régime. The mighty Gainsborough, on one 
side tilted of brim to discover its rosette and on the other 
drooped under ponderous plumage, is strange—locks even 
absurd—without the gallant hoop, the brilliant tissues, 
the ‘ puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux,’ of those 
‘tea-cup times’ that Mr. Austin Dobson still finds heart 
And as it is with hats so is it with the locks 
they cover. The mode of tiring the hair grows more 
and more elaborate. Powder, indeed, is not far off; and 
there is little room for doubt that to the complexion of 
a ‘head’ a week the modern Englishwoman must come. 
A horrid thought ; but there seems no help for it. Again, 
there are suggestions—airs and graces—of Sir Joshua 
about the newest wear of pelerines and fichus ; and the 
coming jacket is said to be inspired from the riding- 
coat of antiquity. It is scarce likely, though, that the 
eighteenth century fashions will be reproduced in their 
entirety. In the long, placid leisure of a hundred years 
since, when woman had no ‘rights’ and was more or less 
unconscious of her wrongs, to spend half a day at your 
toilet was simply to take a proper pride in those advan- 
tages with which Nature had gifted you for the undoing 
of the Perjured Sex. Whereas in these hurried and 
anxious hours of dress-reformers, divided skirtists, and 
sour girl-graduates in their close-cropped hair, such waste 
of time would be counted no more blameless than its 
object were respectable. 
It has occurred to the ingenious Parisian that the finish- 
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ing frill about her skirt is all-too straight and simple ; soon 
her newest country frocks the thing is raised in festoon- 
wise on one and the other sides, and is finished off with 
a bow of ribbon. It is a trifle suggestive of mural decora- 
tion; but in Paris everything is pressed into the service 
of the individual. Sooth to say, the festooned skirt, the 
frilled fichu, and the sleeves whose puffiness is restrained 
from excess by gyve on gyve of ribbon, combine to form a 
costume that tastes far less of Flora and the country green 
than of Mlle. Reichemberg and the Théatre-Frangais. Also 
the tea-gown is a garment in no wise understanded of 
Lutetia. Lutetia may fiveocloquer a six heures till she is 
black in the face; but she cannot realise the luxury of 
looseness, and her tea-gowns are every whit as close and 
strait a demonstration of the fact of her waist as anything 
she has, It is vain for her to seek to ‘mitigate’ the 
effect with draperies flowing from the shoulder. Waist 
she is, and waist she remains ; waist she was in the be- 
ginning, and waist she will be im se@cula seculorum. Has 
it not been said that, if Eve had been a Frenchwoman, 
the corset would have had the pas of the apron ? 

At last there is novelty in tailor-made frocks, for which 
some bodices are now made jacket-wise. They have 
skirts, that is, and monstrous pocket-flaps ; and they are 
double-breasted, the open bit at the neck being filled 
in with a print shirt-front and collar or a frilling of lawn 
or chiffon. The latter is the better and the stricter form, 
for the garment is modelled upon the coats and ruffles of 
last century. Having pockets, these jerkins are held 
to be useful as well as ornamental ; but we take it that 
no right-minded woman would ever afflict herself with 
bagginess to prove it. Gaiters to match the dress are 
not infrequent ; but by her that is studious of her ankle 
they will be rigorously eschewed. For tricycling frocks, 
they are hideous as ever, and as yet the excellent idea of 
the waterproof skirt has been but villainously expressed. 
What are called ‘surprise’ dresses combine the useful and 
the beautiful with a certain ingenuity. The discreet 
wearer arrives on a racecourse (say) demure in plainest 
cloth ; and, retiring for an instant, she buttons you back 
a complete system of revers, and comes shining forth her 
skirt and bodice all glorious with gold or silver broidery. 
One costume (seen at a race) was of white serge with 
a yoke and cuffs of vivid crimson; a white serge hat 
(shaped somewhat like a Tam o’ Shanter and somewhat 
like a Glengarry), with the loose crown tucked at one 
side over a brilliant bunch of poppies ; and a white serge 
parasol, red stockings, and white gloves and shoes. It 
was a little like the Nine of Diamonds, it is true; but it 
passed. For the rest, the ‘ poppy fair that bleeds its red 
heart down its leaves’ is, as ever in the August moon, the 
flower of flowers. In the society of corn-flowers and of 
wheat it trims all country hats ; while boas of poppies and 
collarets of poppy-leaves are ousting the graceful but un- 
profitable neck-wear of ostrich plumes. Cocks’ tails, too, 
have been found useful ; and Australia, still pining for 
the front, has sacrificed the plumage of her own, her 
native, emu. The Shakespeare—(why not the Anne 
Hathaway ? and where is Dr. Furnivall?)—ruffs of net 
and tulle are cool and pretty enough ; but that rustic She 
that tieth hers behind and letteth her ribbons dangle to 
the wind should be sent to herd goats with Audrey—but 
out of any Touchstone’s way. 

Just now the interest of the evening dress is not pre- 
cisely passionate ; but for all that one may go apart to 
note the existence of one in white silk embroidered with 
silver thistles. In connection with this Scottish emblem 
it may also be remarked that the tartan craze (that multi- 
coloured madness !) waxes in the epidemic manner, while 
dresses to suggest the garb of old Gaul—but decently, of 
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course—are making and wearing in our own romantic 
city. It is a judgment upon her, no doubt, for having 
abandoned the kilt too long to the legs of unromantic 
Saxons. In respect of autumn checks and patterns, it 
may be prophesied that brown will be common : common 
enough, indeed, to satisfy the eye of that unimaginable 
Browning Society (American, of course) all whose belong- 
ings, from its wits to its table-cloth, are of that plain and 
uneventful hue. (‘ And yet God has not said a word !’) 
This without prejudice to the chances of one astonishing 
grey tweed, which looks as if forked lightning and cirrus 
clouds were reflecting themselves in black upon it, and it 
found the experience on the whole a little trying. 

Autolycus his wares, the ‘ golden quoifs and stomachers’ 
of sea-board Bohemia, are popular as ever. Indeed, the 
chiffon stomacher is at its zenith, and dissembles an 
old dress or improves a new on more women than one 
cares to count. Bonnets are moving steadily backward 
—like Shrewsbury’s average and the Forces of Order in 
Russia—so as to more and more discover the forehead and 
the hair: the trimming shivering on the brink of behind 
and sometimes tumbling over. It is a trying style, 
especially for the Burne-Jonesian beauty—the lean, the 
haggard, the unkempt; but fashion is nothing if not 
mutable, and meanwhile the Burne-Jonesian ideal de- 
serves no better fate. As for hats, to them of autumn a 
garniture of hazel-nuts ; for those of the reflecting pre- 
sent the chiffon chour. They sell these decorative vege- 
tables ready made ; and perched topsy-turvy on a crinkled 
crown they look by no means ill; but naturalistically 
ranged in stolid rows they suggest the common cabbage 
garden, and are naught. 

Blue jet is a new and useful adjuvant. The sailor 
hat has gone a-birding after its rivals, the soft felts, and 
now gives ample room and perch enough to a solid sea- 
gull on its crown. It is an atrocity, of course ; but the 
triumph of bad taste is shown in an imitation (in white tulle, 
and for all wearers) of a widow's cap—a culmination of 
vulgarity and suggestiveness to which not many will rise. 
Of parasols, it is to note that the ‘ Rajah’ is in kilted 
Indian gauze, and the ‘ Letty Lind’ in accordion-pleated 
silk, and that it is modish to zone them somewhat in the 
manner of Mrs. Gamp. While as for shoes, they are 
now all silver and gold, and the bigger the foot the 
more common—and the more outrageous—the display. 
The proverb—that God gives feet and the Devil sends 
shoemakers—is none of the most popular; but it will 
serve. Especially in Britain it will serve. 





TROUT IN TWEED. 

PASSAGE in the appendix to Webster's very prac- 

tical book On the Loop-Rod, published about three 
years ago, together with certain remarks in his account of 
the upper waters of the Tweed and Clyde, roused a strong 
suspicion in our minds that the trout-fishing in these water- 
sheds had deteriorated, just as three years ago we found 
that the angling in the nearly equally beautiful Devonshire 
river the Dart had waned, and probably from much the 
same causes. We therefore determined to spend a few 
days on the upper Tweed and some of its feeders, and 
selected that part of the river which lies between Peebles 
and Broughton, formerly, accordingly to Stoddart and 
Dr. Robert Knox the eminent anatomist—whose book, 
published about thirty-five years ago, Fish and Fishing 
in the Lone Glens of Scotland, like The Scottish Angler of 
Stoddart, published in 1835, his first and perhaps his best 
book so far as angling goes, deal much with that stretch 
of the Tweed—considered as a trouting water. The result 


of our visit simply horrified us. Such an appalling, whole- 
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sale, systematic, and wanton destruction of the young fish 
life of a grand breeding river, the waters of which, pure 
as crystal and of an agreeable coolness even in early 
August, were teeming with those lower forms of life on 
which trout thrive and fatten—such a killing of the goose 
for the golden egg, and by so shrewd a people as the Low- 
land Scots and Borderers—positively astounded us, familiar 
as we were with the scandalous poaching which since the 
fall of the Empire has nearly depleted many of the French 
rivers so accurately described by the late Robert Blakey ; 
who, by the way, bore testimony to the excellence of the 
angling in the upper Tweed less than forty years ago, 
Some of the streams described by Blakey in the Pas de 
Calais, which the writer fished with great profit less than 
twenty years ago, had in less than fifteen years been 
almost entirely exhausted of their salmonide, their place 
being taken by roach and other coarse fish. This is 
notably the case as regards the Lianne, which flows into 
the Channel at Boulogne, though a few salmon and sea- 
trout make their way through the foul waters of the har- 
bour and pass upwards at Pont de Briques, about three 
miles above the mouth of the river, through a pass erected 
through the exertions mainly of M. Huret-Lagache, whowas 
urged on by the late Frank Buckland and the writer. The 
destruction of the salmonidez in the French waters is due 
to the scandalous negligence of the French local authori- 
ties in not putting the admirable fisheries code which is 
common to all the departments of France into force. 
The French peasant is, however, guilty of practices which 
we believe no Scottish man or boy would be so lost to 
shame as to indulge in, although we are sorry to have to 
admit that they are not unknown in England and Wales. 
We allude to the use of dynamite, and to the equally 
nefarious crime of putting lime or poisonous drugs into 
the streams. When such wholesale destroyers are caught, 
as is fortunately sometimes the case, they suffer condign 
punishment in England and Wales, and therefore seldom 
venture an attempt on any scale. 

The causes which have led to the depletion of the 
Tweed and many other Scottish rivers—especially such 
as are easily reachable from the large industrial centres 
of sizeable trout are mainly the enormous destruction by 
rod and net of young fish at all seasons. It is not merely 
the local peasants and their numerous children who are to 
blame, but truth compels us to aver that the anglers who 
visit the streams are almost universally tarred with the 
same brush. ‘There is no close time for trout and grayling 
in Scotland ; no limitation as to the size at which fish may 
be taken ; and save as relates to salmon roe, the use or even 
possession of which is punishable, under a statute of the 
present reign, by a fine of £5, there is no prohibition as 
to baits or modes of fishing. It is a curious fact that in 


most rivers in England and Wales where the Boards of 


Conservators have imposed heavy licence fees, whether foi 
trout or salmon, the angling has deteriorated ; and that 
when the licences have been fixed at so low a rate as to 
be within the reach of all, while the number of licences 
taken at these low rates has produced larger sums than 
those obtained from districts where the high rates pre- 


vailed, the rivers, though fished by a greater number of 


rods, have not suffered, as might at first sight be expected. 
The last report of Mr. Barrington and Mr. Fryer, the 
Inspector and Assistant-Inspector of the English Salmon 
Fisheries, throws a curious light on this point. We fished 
the Dart four years ago, not having fished the river since 
1868, and found that in number and size of trout there 
was a sad falling-off, and that although there was a marked 
increase in the number of salmon and sea-trout (which 
previously could seldom ascend Totnes Weir) they could 
hardly be persuaded to take the fly. A few were taken 
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with minnow, but the majority of those taken fell 
victims to the vulgar lobworm. In fact, as a_ local 
friend we fished with observed, ‘their tastes had been 
depraved by being constantly offered worms by day and 
by night.’ There was no limit to the size at which trout 
might be basketed, although the capture of young salmon, 
smolts, and parr was strictly prohibited. The result was a 
great falling-off of sizeable trout (i.e., of } lb. and up- 
wards ; for, as in the Tweed, river-trout of 1 lb. and up- 
wards are not common in the Dart, and never were in our 
memory, and we fished the river over forty-five years ago) 
—an immense number of fingerling trout, parr, and parr- 
trout, just as is the case now in the upper Tweed. The 
explanation was not difficult. The cost of a salmon licence 
for the season was a guinea, and for a trout licence ten 
shillings. | Now to a working-man even the latter is a 
large sum; and those who managed by hook or crook to 
get licences determined to by hook or crook get the 
fullest and speediest possible value for their outlay. 
Those who could not afford to pay poached principally 
by night-lines, for which the wooded nature of much of 
the banks affords great facilities, the Dart in this re- 
spect much resembling the Tweed. Those men who had 
licences did not fish as honest fishers do, but worked 
the river, as long as the season lasted, by night as well 
as by day, and principally with worm, The Conservancy 
Board was and is regarded by all the population, save a 
On the 
adjoining river, the Teign, where the trouting licence is 
much lower, there is far less poaching ; and though not 
naturally so good a river there are larger fish to be got. 
Those rivers seem to do best in England and Wales 


few country gentlemen, as a common enemy. 


where the trouting licence is fixed at one shilling, and 
we understand from Mr. Barrington that he considers this 
the right rate at which it should be fixed. As regards 
salmon licences, we are inclined to think that five shillings 
would be a fair sum at which to fix them, with the pro- 
viso that the holder of any Conservancy licence should be 
entitled to have it endorsed for any other district on pay- 
ment of two shillings. As at present arranged, the inci- 
dence of the tax operates very unjustly as compared with 
game licences, if a man fishes in more than one district. 
While on the Manor Water we met a gentleman who 
was accompanied by his son and a little daughter, all three 
with rods, and the men evidently skilled anglers with 
local knowledge. ‘The lad was wading, the father fished 
from the bank, wielding a double-hand rod. They were 
fishing up-stream with a brandling worm. We were allowed 
to inspect the gentleman’s basket, which to our surprise 
was half-filled with small trout, parr, and samlets, not one 
single fish being six inches long! A bare-legged boy, who 
was fishing caddis, had twenty-one samlets in his creel and 
not a single trout! This lad was fishing the Tweed about 
a quarter of a mile below the Manor foot-bridge. During 
our peregrinations we did not see a single captured trout 
that weighed two honest ounces, and when we thought of 
the olden records rubbed our eyes in blank amazement. 
The river itself, however, is so rich naturally in food 
and shelter, that with only moderate restrictions, and with- 
out any artificial breeding, we feel quite sure three years 
would suffice to bring it to its pristine excellence for trout 
as well as salmon; and we propose in another article to 
point out the manner in which this may be effected. 
KENNETH CorNISsH, 





ON RICE AND TEA. 


| one of those letters to The Times which formed the 
first important work of Richard Jefferies a striking 
contrast is drawn between the pale, undersized, half-fed 
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farm-labourers in the Midlands and the burly hinds of the 
North, whose ruddy features, huge limbs, and robust 
health have passed into a proverb. One finds it difficult 
to imagine that the rough and boisterous Borderers should 
be anything else than that ; and were all the rest of Eng- 
and gone to vegetarianism and anemia, one would still 
expect to find life and vigour in the descendants of Little 
Jock Elliot and that sturdy beggar who ‘was born in 
Redesdale, in Northomberlande, and come of a wight 
riding sirname, call’d the Robsons ; gude, honest men and 
true, savyng a little shiftynge for theyr livyng.’ But it is 
not so. The farmers and owners employing the descend- 
ants of Dick o’ the Cow and those Kerrs and Harfords 
who fought at Norham complain bitterly that they are 
‘a feckless and fushionless generation’ ; especially the 
rising youths and maidens. If Verdant Green were to 
travel up by Chillingham now he might see an occasional 
‘ugly’; but how shrunken the form beneath! Where 
now are the buxom waist, the deep bosom, the limbs that 
would not have disgraced a grenadier? Shrunken and thin 
and pallid, the Northumbrian field-hands of to-day might 
easily be mistaken for wretched mill-girls or the nurslings 
of the town hospitals. And the young men, with their 
whey-faces and their fallen thew and sinew, are a proper 
match for them. One cannot but ask to what this is likely 
to come in the course of another generation, one cannot 
but speculate as to what can possibly be the cause. For 
there can be no doubt of the slow and steady development 
of the mischief. It may be read in the faces of the chil- 
dren running about the village doors. They are rosy- 
cheeked, lusty-limbed youngsters no longer: they are 
scarce an advance on the miserable spawn and fry of a 
smoky manufacturing town. Some people roughly attribute 
the fact of decay to an increase of indolence ; but inas- 
much as there is no particular reason why laziness should 
be more prevalent in the nineteenth than it was in the 
eighteenth century, it is best to seek out another (and a 
more reasonable) cause. 

I do not think it at all difficult to place my finger on 
the cause: it is the change in the hiring system. That 
has effected a complete and radical revolution in the 
farm-worker’s diet; and it is therefrom that the evil 
derives. Everybody knows Bewick’s picture of the old 
Northumbrian single labourer sitting with hands uplifted 
and closed eyes, in act to ask a blessing on a plate of por- 
ridge which his cat, meantime, is clearing for him. Bewick 
would hardly find material for that sketch nowadays. 
Nobody ever takes porridge ; and as few are aware how 
and to what extent the conditions of rural life have 
changed, it may be well to contrast them as they are 
with those of half a century ago. 

The farm-servant of the olden time was paid somewhat 
as follows :—He received from £5 to £6 a year strict 
money, with 10 bolls of oats, 4 bolls of barley, 1 boll of 
peas or beans, and sometimes a boll of wheat in lieu of 
a second cow ; and he was given a cow’s grass in summer, 
and six loads of turnips for her winter keep, with potatoes 
and coals led free. Every man had to keep a female hand ; 
and if he had no daughter nor relation of his own to take 
up the work, he had to provide another woman termed a 
‘bondager.’ Women were paid in money, and got 10d. a 
day in summer and 8d. in winter. Everybody got his (or 
her) food in harvest-time, consisting of porridge and milk 
for breakfast, bread and beer for dinner, and porridge and 
milk at night, or sometimes instead of the latter 14 
bushels of barley at the harvest end. The present sys- 
tem is soon told: a servant gets his weekly wage, amount- 
ing to 15s., paid in money, his coals led free, and 1200 
yards of potatoes; a female hand receives 16d. per 
diem ; and if a cow is kept—which unfortunately is not 
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often—the wage is reduced to 10s. a week. Under the 
old system the food was of the simplest but yet of 
the most healthy and nourishing kind: the daily round 
of meals consisting of barley-bread and milk at 6 a.m., 
and porridge and milk at 8 a.m.; at dinner, vegetable 
broth, bacon, potatoes, cheese, bread, and potatoes and 
milk ; and for supper porridge and milk. The labourers 
made their own cheese from their own milk ; and what 
they made was mostly consumed by themselves, but little 
being sold. The custom was for three, four, or more 
neighbours to club together. One of these announced 
that on a certain day he or she—presumably she—would 
make cheese ; she then got all her partners’ milk, made 
it into cheese, and kept the whole making for her- 
self. The next partner did likewise, and so on until all 
had cheese, each one keeping her own making. The 
butter made was in great part sold, and the proceeds 
went in clothes. The bread was made of peas and 
barley, and very little wheaten bread was used. A hind 
sent his barley to the local miller to be ground: he did 
not pay in money, but the miller kept back a small por- 
tion of meal: this was called ‘muter.’ The oats were 
made into oatmeal for porridge and crowdy. The wheat 
was usually sold, but was sometimes ground in the same 
manner as the barley. But it was not made into flour 
but into wheat-meal in which the bran was left. The hind 
had what he called a ‘rough’ house. Mighty flitches of 
bacon were the ornaments of his kitchen wall; in his 
garden was a huge potato-pit ; the meal-barrel never was 
empty nor the cupboard wanting its kebbuck. The good- 
wife was not oppressed with the dread of bills, but re- 
joiced in the mighty appetites that made clean platters 
at breakfast and dinner time, and there never was plough- 
man who relished not beans and bacon even as Sancho 
relished garlic. And it was of the men and women thus 
reared and fed that the Queen’s Commissioner reported 
in 1868 that they were ‘ physically a splendid race.’ 

But if you think of it, how should the change of method 
not result in change—and change for the worse—in fa¢t ? 
On his wage of fifteen shillings a week the ploughmah’s 
wife must model her housekeeping on that of the town- 
bred artisan whose wage is so much more, and his appe- 
tite so much less, than his. It may seem an anomaly 
that those whose fathers were reivers and cattle-stealers 
should be nourishing a dwindling life on tea and coffee ; 
but it isa fact. With them it is cheap tea and coffee 
for breakfast, frequently tea for dinner, always tea again 
for the evening meal; and it is tea, be it remembered, 
without milk, and with bread made of bad white flour, 
and hardly any butter at all, but what there is of the 
worst. The children, too, instead of healthful porridge 
practically live on slops, or washy tea and worse coffee. 
And so the degeneration of a race of men proverbial for 
size and strength is being rapidly accomplished. Subsidiary 
influences, too, are making for the same end: influences 
which have existed for a considerable time, but of which 
the farmers themselves are scarcely aware. For instance, 
the women at work in the fields have contracted a strange 
and most injurious habit of eating or nibbling starch or rice, 
and I have even known them to munch coals and egg- 
shells ; habits compared to which the chewing of tobacco 
is an elegant accomplishment. The effects of eating starch 
are sufficiently known, and the consumption of rice is 
even more hurtful, impoverishing the blood and leading 
to ulceration of the stomach. Why this practice has come 
into vogue I do not know. _It occurred to me once that 
rice might be taken to blanch the complexion, but I find 
the workers ignorant of that effect. Last and not least, 
there is the growing preference of the apothecary to the 
publican, the gradual but steady substitution of laudanum 
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for beer; but of that I have no room to treat as it de. 
serves. Enough to say that the general effect is of the 
worst. ‘ Medical evidence, said Mr. Henley in his report 
of 1868, ‘is overwhelming as to the absence of disease and 
of the usual complaints attendant on debility.’ Now the 
case is absolutely the reverse ; and country doctors aver 
that the prevalence of diseases referable to debility has 
increased and is still increasing swiftly. 

I do not pretend to suggest a certain remedy—it would 
be a matter of difficulty and time to effect a remedy ; for 
customs are hard to change. But I think the only one 
that can be suggested is a partial (at any rate) return to 
the old system of payment ; more especially to the keep- 
ing of cows, so that at least the children might have milk. 
With milk and porridge substituted for tea and white 
bread, I believe that in time our farm-labourers would 
answer once more to Mr. Henley’s description of them as 
‘ physically a splendid race.’ Grorce Grey. 


THE LILY-POOL. 
Y ] HAT sees our mailie in the lily-pool, 


What sees she with that large surprise ? 
W hat sees our mailie in the lily-pool, 
With all the violet of her big eyes 
Our mailie in the lily-pool ? 


She sees herself within the lily-pool, 

Herself in flakes of brown and white, 
Herself beneath the slab that is the lily-pool, 

The green and liquid slab of light 

With cups of silver dight, 

Stem-rooted in the depths of amber night 
That hold the hollows of the lily-pool 

Our own dear lily-pool. 


And does she gaze into the lily-pool 
As one that is enchanted ? 
Or does she try the cause to find 
How the reflection ’s slanted 
That sleeps within the lily-pool ? 
Or does she take it all for granted, 
With the sweet natural logic of her kind ? 
The lazy logic of the lily-pool, 
Our own bright, innocent, stupid lily-pool ! 


She knows that it is nice—our lily-pool ; 
She likes the water-rings around her knees, 
She likes the shadow of the trees 

That droop above the lily-pool ; 
She likes to scatter with a silly sneeze 
The long-legged flies that skim the lily-pool 
The peaceful-sleeping baby lily-pool. 


So may I look upon the lily-pool, 
Nor ever in the slightest care 
Why I am there ; 
Why upon land and sea 
So ever stamped the inevitable me : 
But rather say with that most gentle fool— 
‘ How pleasant is this lily-pool ! 
How nice and cool ! 
Be off, you long-legged flies ! O what a spree ! 
To drive the flies from off the lily-pool ! 
From off this most sufficient, absolute lily-pool !’ 


Midsomer Norton, Somerset. T. E. Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ART AND MORALITY. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 
Edinburgh, 19th August 1890. 
S1r,—I have read with considerable interest the letter in 
which Mr. Oscar Wilde exhibits his detestation of ‘newspaper 
discussion’ in rather more than two columns of the smallest 
type which you can misallot to him. One would have thought 
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that Mr. Wilde’s determination not to engage in a newspaper 
controversy with any of his critics (and especially not with Mr. 
Whibley) might have been revealed without making such an 
impressive encroachment on your space. Nevertheless Mr. 
Wilde’s jabber about the genius he has detected in himself is 
50 amusing that I for one do not greatly begrudge him the page 
he has devoted to the doing of what one usually leaves one’s 
critics to do for one. But there are some things in this manifesto 
which I do not quite understand. I do not, for example, know 
where to find ortunio among the works of Alfred de Musset. 
| thought it was Gautier who had written a story called 
Fortunio. However, Mr. Oscar Wilde wishes to have it otherwise. 
And I do not see why a man should be ‘ blind to questions of 
style, treatment, and the like’ because ‘his temperament is 
more susceptible to ethical than to esthetic influences.’ Nor am 
I sure that ‘if a man sees the artistic beauty of a thing, he will 
probably care very little for its ethical import.’ I do not know 
that the author of the Paradise Lost was unspeakably inferior 
as an artist to the author of Dorian Gray. And was Milton 
thoroughly blind to questions of style and treatment and the 
like? I believe that there are still some among us who con- 
sider Milton’s verse not unworthy of comparison to Mr. Wilde’s. 
The artist, says Mr. Wilde, has to educate the critic. That (to 
judge from Mr. Wilde’s latest revelation of his own merits) 
seems to mean that Mr. Wilde is infallible in his eulogies of 
his own work. And yet—supposing that Goethe had enjoyed 
the inestimable privilege of wading through Dorian Gray—is 
it certain that the author of Dorian Gray (that is, the artist) 
would have set right the author of Faust (that is, the critic) in 
his views of things esthetic? Has not Mr. Wilde been carried 
away somewhat by the ardour of his egotism? Flaubert, says 
Mr. Wilde, was perfectly right in exposing the ignorance of 
those who called Sa/ammdé inaccurate. How was he right? 
The dreary book was put forth as an accurate picture of a 
vanished civilisation, and the people who know most about 
Carthage tell you that Flaubert was wrong—even ludicrously 
wrong—in his details. 

Again, I think that Mr. Wilde gives us a superfluity of bio- 
graphic details. He is, he says, by nature and choice extremely 
indolent. That is intensely interesting (almost as interesting 
as Dorian Gray) ; but after all, is the future of art inextricably 
inwoven with Mr. Wilde’s indolence? Cultivated idleness, he 
adds, seems to him the proper occupation of man. Were he 
content to speak for himself, some of us might agree with him. 
Yes, one might hazard the conjecture that even uncultivated 
idleness (how do you cultivate idleness ?) were a more merci- 
ful waste of one’s time than the bestowal of Dorian Gray on 
an ungrateful world. But does not Mr. Wilde generalise some- 
what rashly? Indolence may be the least doleful misuse of 
his own time on this earth that he can achieve ; but does that 
prove conclusively that ‘cultivated indolence’ is the ‘ proper 
occupation,’ of say a Shakespeare or a Molitre? Has not Mr. 
Wilde’s subtlety of insight into his own merits led him some- 
what astray here? 

As a mere question of style, I should not recommend Mr. 
Wilde to adhere to the practice of referring to ‘a paper called 
The Daily Chronicle? After all The Daily Chronicle is as well 
known to the public as (say) Mr. Wilde’s ‘poems.’ And I 
should not say that my work was ‘perfect.’ The artist’s edu- 
cation of the critic should not necessitate such pitiable self- 
praise as ¢ha¢, surely. And how did Mr. Cobban misapply the 
sweet word ‘impudent’? I shall leave Mr. Cobban to speak 
for himself. Like Mr. Whibley, he is thoroughly able to do so. 
But I do wish that Mr. Wilde would for once overcome his 
detestation for newspaper correspondence (which is so con- 
vincingly revealed in his letters two columns long), and explain 
to us the meaninglessness of the epithet ‘impudent’ as applied 
unto him. The English public, he adds, like tediousness. Has 
Dorian Gray run into a second edition ?—I am, etc., 

WALTER WHYTE. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
Oban, 20th August 1890. 

S1R,—I am particularly taken with Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
Statistics. He has received two hundred and sixteen (216) 
‘notices’ of Dorian Gray ; he has read not more than half (108) 


of them ; the other half (108) have ‘ passed into my wastepaper 
basket unread’; he has ‘noticed’ only three (3); he has re- 
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ferred with pride to the favourable view of Dorian Gray ex- 
pressed in four (4)—7he Christian Leader among them ; and 
I for one profess myself enchanted with the information. 

But is it knowledge indeed? Is not this interest in—this 
respect for—the works of the minor journalist a special charac- 
teristic of those ‘semi-educated classes in our community’ to 
the views of which you are accused—or accuse yourself !—of 
having given ‘dramatic expression’ under ‘assumed and mys- 
terious names’? And is it not a fact that the letter in your last 
week’s issue which is signed ‘ Oscar Wilde’ is a supfercherie of 
the same pattern and from the same source as these others ? 
Forgive me if I am wrong ; and if I am right accept my 
heartiest congratulations.—I am, etc., STATISTICIAN. 


P.S.—Another excellent touch—that of ‘making a sugges- 
tion about myse//, Mr. Oscar Wilde, ‘ personally ’—convinces 
me that I cannot be mistaken. Thus, and not otherwise— 
thus does the British burgess feel and express his feelings ! 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


London, 21st August 1890. 

S1R,—It has been often suggested to me that ‘Oscar Wilde’ 
is but the om de plume of a literary lady, and now I am con- 
vinced that if ‘Oscar Wilde’ does not wear petticoats she 
ought to. In this controversy—(to which ‘Oscar Wilde’ has 
sent three lengthy specimens of that letter-writing which she 
professes to abhor)—it has been agreeable to note with how 
feminine a persuasiveness, with what airs and minauderies 
she has insisted upon pretending that only herself and her 
offspring were under discussion, and with how pretty a disin- 
genuousness she has enlarged or twisted comments touching 
herself, and has adapted criticisms for the glorification of the 
bantling she calls Dorian Gray. Who would guess from reading 
‘Oscar Wilde’s’ letters alone that the discussion did not arise 
over Dorian Gray,that it has been conducted with but an 
allusion now and then to Dorian Gray as an instance in point, 
that Mr. Whibley did not ‘ suggest’ that ‘the ethical import of 
Dorian Gray’ had been ‘ recognised by the foremost Christian 
papers of England and America,’ and that I did not describe a 
letter of Dorian Gray’s parent as ‘an impudent paradox’? 
Mr. Whibley’s actual statement was that ‘ at least one religious 
print’ had found Dorian Gray stuffed with morality, and mine 
was that Dorian Gray’s parent had contributed nothing to the 
controversy but ‘an impudent paradox.’ Had I bestowed a 
little more of my tediousness on the parent of the tiresome 
bantling I should have explicitly pointed to the paradox—‘ It 
is the spectator, and not life, that art really mirrors’; but it 
seemed to me so obvious that that sentence was all the letter 
contained of significance in the discussion that I assumed my 
meaning, put as it was, could not be missed by the intelligent 
readers of Zhe Scots Observer.—I am, etc., 

J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


London, August 19th, 1890. 

S1R,— Unless the ‘contours of a statue, the rhythm of a 
period ’—that is, form—is the whole of art—(and this is the very 
point in dispute)—Mr. Whyte’s argument falls to the ground. 
If there is ‘a further element’ of meaning we can appraise it 
only by comparison to our own ideas. And I must add that to 
trample with an air of triumph over opponents to the feminine 
‘because it is’ argument, whom neither he nor Mr. Whibley 
has answered, is merely ridiculous. 

I would like to ask the pair of them if, by the two proposi- 
tions, ‘art is unmoral’ and ‘style is sufficient,’ they mean more 
or less than Flaubert did when he wrote : ‘ Si le lecteur ne tire 
pas d’un livre la moralité qui doit s’y trouver, c’est que le 
lecteur est un imbécile ou que le livre est faux au point de vue 
de l’exactitude. Car du moment qu'une chose est vraie elle est 
bonne.’ Literary art is neither for the eye like sculpture nor 
the ear like music, but for the mind ; and its beauty is the beauty 
of thought. The beautiful may be higher than the true, and 
may include it, but never can be in contradiction with it. So 
far from art being unmoral, art is the very essence of morality, 
transcending in authority every other source of ethical law. 
Morality is to an extent art’s crystallisation of human experi- 
ence, and our conceptions of it are modified or relaxed, and 
corrected or injured, by those members of the race whose 
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insight into the nature of things is deepest, or whose strength 
and influence are most potent. In modern literary art beauty of 
action is almost synonymous with moral beauty, and the more 
complex civilisation becomes, the more will art be intertwined 
with morality. 

But it is not from to-day that our examples of art should be 
taken. When one of your reviewers is obliged to argue with a 
Scottish poet who refuses the title of artist to Burns, it may 
reasonably be expected that there will be differences of opinion 
in regard to Bel-Ami and Madame Bovary. In fact, although 
‘artistic’ is a usable term of commendation, it is difficult to 
see how you are to know what contemporary workers and 
achievements are qualified for admission to the realm of art. 
Time alone is able to pronounce a final verdict. And for that 
reason it seems to me that, if Mr. Whibley’s propositions were 
capable of proof, it could only be by a reference to the indis- 
putable art of the past. Mr. Whyte will agree with me in that, 
I think, for he adduces the Scriptures as art, and seems to hint 
that the writers had more style than the author of Sa/ammdé. 
Will either of these doughty champions of un-morality claim 
that Homer and Shakespeare and Dante live only because of 
style ? or if so, will he define style (since one is apt to forget 
what they make the word to mean) so as to exclude meaning 
and consequently morality ? 

But if the term literary art does not mean enduring litera- 
ture, but only some fraction of contemporary work which in 
one man’s judgment may be immortal and in another's is dead 
already, then I do not think further argument would be profit- 
able. For in good sooth, when once you allow the term 
‘literary artist’ to be extended till it describes, for example, 
a Mr. O. Wilde, you make a self-respecting author envy Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald his address in Grub Street.—I am, etc., 

P,. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


P.S.—Flaubert’s saying, ‘Le mot ne manque jamais quand 
on posséde l’idée,’ seems to go to the root of the matter. 


THE BULGER. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


St. Andrews, 19th August 1890. 
S1R,—The foliowing impromptu, which (with all its faults) 
has the merit of accuracy, may perhaps assist some victims of 
the present ephemeral craze : 


From him that heeleth from the Heel, 
Or toeth from the Toe, 

The Bulger doth his vice conceal : 
His drive straight on doth go. 


To him who from the Toe doth heel, 
Or from the Heel doth toe, 

The Bulger doth his faults reveal, 
And bringeth grief and woe. 


And the poor Slicer’s awful fate, 
Who doth a-bulging go, 

Is sad indeed to contemplate : 
The Bulger is his foe. 


But whoso plays the proper game, 
His ball who striketh true, 

He findeth all clubs much the same : 
A goodly thing to do. 


MORAL. 


Bulgers and Mashies, Presidents, 
Are for weak players made ; 
As spectacles and crutches be 
For eyes and limbs deeayed. 
—I am, etc., G. H. 


TOLSTOI AND GAUTAMA. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


Lahore, 22d July 1890. 
S1R,—In your issue of the 21st June 1890 (which reached me 
some weeks later in the East) you discuss Count Leo Tolstoi’s 
Kreutzer Sonata, and point out how Pozdnisheff a/ias Tolstoi, 
after committing an atrocious murder, becomes conscious of the 
fact that true felicity can only be obtained by a path leading to 
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the extinction of the human race. And Count Leo poses as the 
Avatar of a new dispensation. ‘ Discoverer of the Ugly’ he may 
be, but apostle of a new philosophy—no. Some two thousand 
odd hundred years before Count Tolstoi’s light shone upon the 
world, the Buddh had propounded his doctrine that suffering 
which springs from indulgence in sensual desires is inseparable 
from existence, and that true felicity meant extinction. ‘ Look 
not upon women,’ said the Buddh to his brethren of the yellow 
robe. To those who sought the higher life the Light of Asia 
enjoined a fraternal relationship only with the weaker sex. In 
short, Count Tolstoi’s teaching is that by sin we live : this is the 
same as Buddha’s, and entirely opposed to the doctrine of 
Christ, viz., that by sin we die.—I am, etc., 
T. LEVETT-YEATS. 


PRIMAVAL BOYCOTTING. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 
London, 18th August 1890. 

SIR,—In your review of Dr. Healy’s /msula Sanctorum you 
drop a hint which seems to convey an undeserved imputation 
on that prelate. You say that the Druids ‘ were in the habit of 
enforcing their judicial decisions “ by a kind of social excom- 
munication which few people dared to despise,” and in this 
primeval boycotting the author, without apparent disapproval, 
sees foreshadowed “the similar excommunications, both in 
things social and political,” which disgrace his country to this 
day.’ 

As there seems to be no particular reason why Dr. Healy 
should pronounce judgment on the practice of the Druids, | 
read the words ‘without apparent disapproval’ as referring to 
the infamous ‘unwritten law’ at present in force in some parts 
of Ireland, including certain districts in the diocese of which 
Dr. Healy is coadjutor-bishop. 

If I am right in my interpretation of the passage you will be 
glad of an opportunity to make amends. Dr. Healy is the 
one Irish Catholic bishop who has openly and bravely taken 
his stand by the side of his colleague, Dr. O’ Dwyer of Limerick, 
in the denunciation of boycotting and the Plan of Campaign. 
I say openly and bravely, because it is understood amongst us 
that half our bishops are secretly of the same way of thinking, 
but they find, or expect to find, salvation in silence, or at most 
in ambiguous sayings.—I am, etc., 

AN IRISH CATHOLIC. 

{ Note.—Our correspondent’s assumption is gratuitous ; but 
as the mistake is possible we are grateful to him for putting 
the matter in its proper light. ] 


REVIEWS. 


HAWTHORNE. 


Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
‘Great Writers’ Series. London: Scott. 

This is not such a clever book as Mr. Henry James’s life of 
Hawthorne in the ‘English Men of Letters’ Series; yet it 
gives, on the whole, a better picture of the man and a fairer esti- 
mate of his talent. It is a sounder piece of work than certain 
of its recent predecessors in the series. Compared to such 
perverters of speech as Messrs. Wedmore, Sharp, and O. 
Browning, Mr. Conway writes sensibly and clearly. That is 
not, however, to say that he is master of a thoroughly good 
style. If he were he would not speak of ‘the pallid lips of 
Rome’s past, nor of Rome’s ‘glittering eye’ holding people, 
nor of a lady provided with ‘a warm, voluptuous aura,’ nor 
of a ruddy heart masquerading in sombre Salem raiment. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of his escapades in pursuit of 
‘fine writing’ is his comparison of the frame-cabins of Brook 
Farm to the pleasure-dome of Xanadu. ‘In this Xanadu,’ 
he writes, ‘the visionaries fed on honey-dew and milk of 
Paradise, sometimes drawn from the udder by Hawthorne's 
own fingers! But through what fathomless caverns has passed 
the sacred stream that once flowed here! Brownson be- 
came a great Roman Catholic champion; Charles Dana 
founded the New York Sum, which has given him wealth and 
influence ; George Ripley had a successful career on the New 
York Zyribune; George Curtis is now an honoured editor.’ 
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Only an American could achieve an anti-climax such as that. 
It is one of the constantly recurring examples of the crudity 
of nearly all Transatlantic criticism—of its provincialism, its 
resurgent vulgarity, its grotesquely defective sense of the true 
proportions and relations of things. Great men are still among 
us (Messrs. Wedmore, O. Browning, and Sharp, to wit) who 
are quite capable of the flight to Xanadu ; but even they could 
not have conjoined the measureless caverns with a successful 
career on the New York 77zbune, and the sacred river with 
what Mr. Conway would call the emoluments of Mr. C. Dana. 
There is something strangely touching in the mazveté of the 
New World money-worship which the passage reveals. There 
is something almost pathetic in Mr. Conway’s evidently sincere 
conviction that Ellery Channing was a great poet, that Emer- 
son’s ature is leading to a great literary revolution, that our 
own Samuel Laing is a philosopher to be taken seriously, and 
that Michelangelo had he re-appeared in Concord (Michel- 
angelo in Concord!) might have taken Emerson and Haw- 
thorne as models for his 7wzéight and his Morn. Such remarks 
illustrate American provincialism : vulgarity, again, being finely 
exemplified in the assertion that ‘there was no moral ditfer- 
ence between Jupiter Tonans at Rome and Jehovah Tonans in 
Massachusetts.’ 

The story of Hawthorne’s life is fairly well told, but it isa 
story which almost no biographic skill could invest with more 
than feeble interest. There were no striking incidents in 
Hawthorne’s career; he is not an engaging nor amusing nor im- 
pressive personality ; his letters, of which more than enough 
are here printed, never rise above the commonplace. He 
was an inveterate grumbler ; no pleasant anecdotes are told of 
him ; no witty nor deep nor sunnily human speech of his has 
been recorded. After reading the story of his life you are com- 
pelled to the reflection: What, after all, is the good of such a 
book? You have not been amused nor stirred to emotion, you 
have not learned a fact worth knowing, you have squandered 
your time in a wilderness of trivial, jejune details. | What (for 
example) can it profit any human being to learn that Hawthorne 
had a child which seldom cried ‘except for hunger—her alimen- 
tiveness being enormously developed’? that on April 7, 1851, 
Hawthorne wrote these words: * Do you deal in cigars? If you 
meet with any good ones at a reasonable rate | should like to 
have you reserve a quarter of a thousand for me’? or that in 
early life Mr. Conway knew a ‘brilliant lady’ at Washington, 
and ‘did not wonder when she afterwards put forth poetic 
wings (under the initials “H. H.”)’? or that a seemingly 
foolish person, a Mr. Cilley, on the 23d of February 1838 ‘ re- 
ceived a challenge from Mr. Graves of Kentucky through the 
hands of Mr. Wise of Virginia,’ and went out and got himself 
shot, all ‘because his friend Hawthorne had once challenged a 
friend to mortal combat’? No; for such facts one’s alimen- 
tiveness is not enormously developed, and with such rubbish 
Mr. Conway’s narrative is choked. 

In Mr. Conway’s criticisms of Hawthorne’s writings the note 
of extravagant eulogy is less frequently sounded than one would 
naturally have expected ; but now and then it is struck with 
amazing effect. ‘It was Emerson who inspired the finest alle- 
gorical tale ever written—Zhe Great Stone Face. Yet the 
author of this sentence once wrote a book called Zhe Earth- 
ward Pilgrimage, which proved this, if it proved nothing else 
(and we don’t think it did), that the journey of one Christian 
towards the Glimmering Realms was not unknown to Mr. Con- 
way. ‘ Hawthorne is pre-eminent among modern imaginative 
writers for the number and originality of his plots, his only 
equal in this respect, perhaps, being Robert Browning.’ 
Among all modern imaginative writers—English, French, and 
German. Let Mr. Sharp or Mr. Symonds beat ¢ha¢. The 
statement is not one which a wise man would seek to traverse ; 
we may, however, assure Mr. Conway that Hawthorne’s 
short tales are not poems : they are prose, and very excellent 
prose ; and Zhe Scarlet Letter, whatever its merits, is not exactly 
“epical’; and what, O what does Mr. Conway mean by saying 
that the writer of the story shows a daring ‘disregard of the 
epical survivals’? Does he mean that marriage must go the 
way of the Missing Link and the Liberal Loyalist, or what ? 
You gain almost no idea from Mr. Conway of certain of Haw- 
thorne’s claims to distinction, such as the constant grace and 
chastened richness of his style, the delicacy of his humour, the 
exquisite skill with which he keeps his creations in a twilight 
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borderland between the natural and the supernatural worlds. 
Hawthorne handles the marvellous withfconsummate art. The 
reader has a consciousness that more than mortal presences 
and agencies are at work, but he is never confronted with a 
ghost or goblin of the old school. 

Mr. Conway takes too favourable a view of 7ransformation 
The book is beautifully written ; it contains several passages 
—notably the description of the sylvan dance of Miriam and 
Donatello—which are the loveliest prose any American has as 
yet produced. But a successful romance it is not. In place of 
a plot you are fobbed off with an insoluble irritating riddle. A 
mystery is set before you at the opening of the tale, and at 
the end the story is left hanging in air, with the mystery as 
obscure as it was at the beginning. That is not art. Almost 
any bungler could for a time excite interest by linking together 
wild and perplexing incidents, were he under no obligation to 
finally unravel the puzzle. Again, there is only one strong char- 
acter in the book, namely, Miriam. The beautiful, high-spirited, 
persecuted girl takes firm hold on your sympathy. But who 
cares for Hilda, that prudish little chit ? or for Kenyon, that pro- 
totype of Mr. Howells’s prigs ?—the father of all them that 
make dyspeptic love to dyspeptic women, as Walt Whitman hath 
it. And Donatello is saved, and just barely saved, from the 
ridiculous by the faultless art with which Hawthorne keeps his 
true nature unrevealed. And yet he is a creation such as it 
is hardly permissible to introduce into the pale of fiction. In 
America, as Mr. Leslie Stephen has said, he would have fallen 
into the hands of Barnum; in England he would have run a risk 
of coming under the evolutionist’s scalpel. In Italy, however, 
is is but just to admit, he is far less incongruous with his sur- 
roundings. The story, moreover, is overladen with description ; 
it is in parts no more than a kind of glorified guide-book. 
Very different is the case of Zhe Scarlet Letter and The House 
of the Seven Gables. They are the two masterpieces of Ameri- 
can fiction ; so strong that they atone for the infliction of the 
Bostonian novel on the weary world—even for A Modern /n- 
stance and Silas Lapham. Could eulogy go further ? 


FICTION. 

For twenty-sixilong years (where Englishmen have been 
content to fling aside and forget) Zhe Ring of Amasis (London: 
Macmillan), in its unregenerate form, has perplexed the ‘ unso- 
phisticated readers ’ of America, as Lord Lytton describes those 
who paid for the national crime of piracy by trying to under- 
stand and appreciate a novel without honour in its own country. 
But in vain. Such as had Browning in the palms of their 
hands, and could whisper you the last secret of the ‘ House of 
Life’—at these did the sense of the story chatter and mow, 
ensconced behind a network of machinery, draped in meta- 
physics, and veiled in a language scarcely German and cer- 
tainly not English. The simple Yankee asserted his right to 
comprehend what he had stolen by writing letters to the author, 
who, ‘ tired with all these,’ takes out his revenge by publishing 
a new version of the story, and fails for the second time to bring 
off an excellent idea. His revision is better than his first draft 
in that it is neither stupid nor altogether uninteresting ; but 
artistic success might just as well be claimed for the one as for 
the other. The most obvious reason is the intrusion of a 
scientific and semi-aristocratic Dogberry to play Chorus. As 
Chorus he falls short, but as the prig unendurable he is a 
triumph—and the only triumph in this book. By the multi- 
tude of his words he diverts the attention from what is essen- 
tially the drama of one man acting blindly under the hand of 
Seb Kronos, with whom there is no warring. The power of 
Seb Kronos, revived after centuries of death, really directs the 
action of the story ; yet its influence is obscured by the mas- 
queradings or funambulisations of a gentleman in black anda 
medical student, and its entrance into the action is described 
in the most casual manner. The prologue is not as a rule 
desirable in fiction: here, however, it might have been made 
both useful and artistically effective. But Lord Lytton himself 
does not seem to have realised the importance in his story of 
the Ring as the visible sign of the power of Seb Kronos. 
What interests him is the dissection and diagnosis of Conrad’s 
character, which he spins out in analyses, excellent beyond 
doubt as showing his own casuistry and his care to understand 
what he is writing about, but a heavy drag upon his action 
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The story is told now in narrative prose and now (in memory, 
we suppose, of Lord Lytton’s former rallies to the standard of 
Byronism) by means of an ejaculatory and obsecratory series 
of letters and diaries, so that what with confusion and incon- 
secutiveness the thing is like Chaos. Again, Lord Lytton has 
dehumanised his characters. They are refined, they are intelli- 
gent and well-dressed and sober—the result of a careful 
selection of the most polite and the most dandified, but vétus 
de noir \ike the man in /a Nuit de Décembre, and resembling 
one another like brothers. They move gauntly and grimly 
through a lifeless air. Lack of humour and want of human 
kindness are like plagues upon these serious Arabs and solemn 
Germans and stolid, solid ghosts : they please not, neither do 
they amuse; and only once are you given the true ‘ creepiness,’ 
and that is at the game of chess where the hand of Seb Kronos 
or Felix sweeps the pieces from the board. Knowledge of the 
world, some power of reasoning, and the ability to write readable 
prose make the thing vastly better than the majority of its kind; 
but had Lord Lytton seen fit to tell his tale in a plain way and 
in sixty pages or less, to have cast aside his marplot Chorus, 
and to have left the seat of the Psychologist, it might (perhaps) 
have read like a translation from Prosper Mérimée ; and we 
can imagine no better fate for anything Lord Lytton writes. 

The Mystery of Mrs. Blencarrow (London: Spencer Blackett) 
is as good work as any Mrs. Oliphant has done. Its most 
notable quality is restraint : a quality sufficiently rare in any 
novelist, doubly rare in a female novelist, and rare above 
all rarities in one so prolific as Mrs. Oliphant. Mrs. Blen- 
carrow is the beautiful, reserved, and capable widow of a 
country squire, who is left with the entire control of the chil- 
dren and the estate. Gossiping and trapesing neighbours, who 
are not very beautiful nor very reserved nor very capable, 
resent her obvious superiority to themselves, and suggest that 
she cannot possibly be all she seems. A certain chance—not all 
fortuitous and cleverly devised—discovers to them that she has a 
secret, and they openly rejoice in the discovery. The secret— 
‘the Mystery ’—is no more than that the lady very early in her 
widowhood, urged by her loneliness and a little by an incur- 
sion of passion, had clandestinely misallied herself at Gretna 
Green with the handsome young steward or grieve of the 
estate. The art and power of the story are at their best in the 
scenes where it is suggested rather than set forth that the union 
is intolerable to both, and that each is straining at the chain. 
The story is short, is extraordinarily clear of unimportant de- 
tail, and in its way is a masterpiece. 

Caste and Creed (London: White), by Mrs. F. Penny, is a 
story mainly Anglo-Indian in intention and effect. It seems to 
propound the question: ‘May a man marry—not his grand- 
mother nor his deceased wife’s sister but—that product of 
British and Hindoo intercourse known as an Eurasian?’ The 
question is set up in a very promising kind of way, but the 
answer is somewhat ineffectual, and the issues are dodged 
rather than frankly faced. A Scotsman in India has com- 
mercial dealings with a certain Brahmin, who before going 
on a pilgrimage makes him—much to his surprise and annoy- 
ance—a present of a lovely Brahmin girl, with her attendant. 
It is impossible for him to send the present back, since the 
donor is gone beyond his ken; he therefore elects to hand 
her over to be cared for and tutored by his head clerk. Anon 
the girl becomes marriageable, and the Scotsman marries her 
and has issue a girl—the lovely Eurasian of the question—who 
is educated in England in the Christian faith and in the average 
middle-class views of love and duty, and who is fallen in love 
with by a certain Indian civil servant. The issue is not satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the question propounded, but the 
story as a story is better than the average of Mudie’s wares, 
and it is written with considerable knowledge and vigour. 

The Last of the Macallisters (London : Clarke), by A. E. 
Barr, is an honest and interesting little story, full of incident, 
written with force, and showing some strength in the manage- 
ment of situations. The winds of romance blow through it 
—you may hear the tramp of marching clans and the clash 
of onset; but although the time is ’45, Mrs. Barr has with- 
held her hand when the temptation was to write of battles 
—(which are beyond a woman)—and has contented herself 
with some hard riding and a desperate encounter on the 
sands of Assynt. Moreover, she has appreciated the Highland 
character at its best, and has cast her men in a romantic 
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mould. Curiously enough, the women are failures: a gypsy girl 
who is to Kiomi the Never-to-be-Forgotten as an idol of 
wood and stone is to the Venus of Melos, and a heroine who 
is quite as wooden and far less pleasantly designed. The 
old Macallister, Hector his son (who suffers a little from the 
malady of being hero), Cameron the Whig, and Angus the 
gallantest lad of the crowd :—all these are capital company for 
the wet afternoons which are making this year infamous on the 
West Coast. Frazer the lawyer resembles too closely one Nicol 
Jarvie of Glasgow, of whom Mrs. Barr (being a lady of letters) 
may never have heard ; but he is amusing till the last chapters, 
where he usurps too much space, and grows tedious. The 
book indeed would have gained by condensation towards the 
close. The scenery is sufficient, and the language is English : 
but the dialect is strained, and often intolerably affected. 

If the unknown friends to whom Mr. Bain dedicates his 
Dmitri (London: Percival) ever meet him again let them 
advise him not to publish another novel till he shall have 
learned to write decent English. His book is pitched to the 
undergraduate level of intelligence ; and the amateur brays 
fromjhis preface on the insufficiency of words to represent 
action. When Mr. Bain has had some practice he will dis- 
cover that there will be no need to call in music to tell the 
stories of his hero and his heroine ; for music, like the needy 
knife-grinder, has no story to tell. He points to a mazourka 
and an overture as having done his work for him ; but music 
impresses the sensations by means of melody and harmony, 
and being indefinite and essentially unintellectual is quite 
incapable of conveying ideas. Putting this fad aside, Mr. Bain 
shows some sense of the pageantries of action and an eye for 
oddities of character ; he is not without humour, and he may be 
said to have a good notion of comedy. His book is that of a 
man who has mastered some Russian history, read his Tolstoi 
with indifferent care, and altogether neglected his Dumas. 

Miss Rosa Mulholland has something of a gift for fitting 
the merest thread of a plot with a suitable background, and 
rounding the combination into a pleasant tale. The Haunted 
Organist of Hurly Burly (London : Hutchinson), which gives 
the title to her volume of fugitives, is a ‘creepy’ ghost- 
story, the scene of which is placed—against all the traditions 
of its order—in lovely July weather, at a pleasant English 
home. ‘A Strange Love-Story’ is a psychological study of 
much originality. A young wife, dying, prays that after 
twenty years she may return to her husband. She does come 
back to earth ; but on the day they are reunited her husband 
is drowned, and she lives on to ‘dree her weird’ alone. Inthe 
shorter sketches the reader is personally conducted over half 
the Continent and the greater part of the British Isles, and 
meets characters at once natural and entertaining. 


SOME COLERIDGE LETTERS. 


Letters from the Lake Poets to Daniel Stuart, Editor of ‘ The 
Morning Post’ and‘ The Courier, 1800-1838. Printed for 
Private Circulation. 

No man of his age has left us such abundance of written talk 
about himself as Coleridge ; it speaks well for his sincerity of 
spirit, notwithstanding the liberties with mere matters of fact 
in which he habitually indulged himself, that although these 
successive self-revelations are full of variety and rich in in- 
terest they never modify our estimate of the man—as one too 
feeble to be great but as one good in his way and intelligent aw 
possible. His was a mighty mind that had run to seed ; but 
its seeds had such prolific vitality that they have profoundly 
affected every creed from Puseyism to Pantheism. 

From the merely human and personal point of view there is 
enough in this budget of old letters to move a disciple to 
laughter and an adversary to tears. Never, surely, was an) 
man so bedevilled, so beset with subjective and self-created ill. 
On page 8 Coleridge has rheumatic fever, and his eyelids are 
so swollen and inflamed that he cannot even write letters ; 
by page 16 he is promoted to ‘hydrocele, and what is called 
irregular or retrocedent gout’; and on page 24 the affliction 
is nothing short of cholera morbus. So it goes on, and the 
catalogue of maladies which were only prevented from destroy- 
ing the sufferer by the circumstance that they never existed at 
all is fully balanced by the catalogue of works all but ready for 
the press and only prevented from regenerating mankind by 
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the same peculiarity. In September 1814 a book is actually 
printing at Bristol which consists of five treatises on the Logos : 
Logos Propaideuticos, Logos Architectonicus, Logos Thean- 
thropos, Logos Agonistes, and Logos Illogicus. In October 
1815 it appears (inferentially, at least) that the work is not 
printing, and never was; but to make amends the five non- 
existent treatises, on their way to become eleven, have grown 
into six. About the same time he is composing ‘from sixteen 
to twenty essays on the fine arts, containing animated descrip- 
tions of all the best pictures of the great masters in England’ 
(which he had not seen) ; re-writing Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Beggars Bush, and laying the scene in Ireland ; introducing 
a female character into Richard the Second; concocting ‘two 
satires in Drydenic verse entitled Puff and Slander—she-bears 
to tear in pieces the most obnoxious of the ragged children in 
intellect’; and ‘employing some weeks unprofitably’ on a 
translation of Faust. We are convinced that all these dreams 
of dreams had a true subjective existence in the author's mind ; 
and as much objective existence as the celebrated person from 
Porlock who stopped the flow of Kubla Khan, or as the ‘ not un- 
important packet respecting Sicily, Egypt, and Africa, burnt at 
Gibraltar among Major Adye’s papers,’ had after that event 
(according to Coleridge) or before it—according tous. It would 
be the height of injustice to regard Coleridge as a systematic 
deceiver, trying to live upon his friends by calling up a mirage 
of performance where he knew there never could be anything 
but a desert of intellectual paralysis. It was partly the very 
vividness with which he realised what he could do which made 
him count it already done. His books ought to have existed, 
therefore they did exist! He could not believe that merely 
material impediments—the charm of opium, the mechanical 
difficulty of writing—could blast this specious promise and 
this actual potency. In the establishment and conduct of The 
Friend—pretty fully told in this volume on account of the 
necessity Coleridge was under of consulting Stuart as a news- 
paper proprietor—we see him doing his utmost, and compel- 
ling Wordsworth and Southey to admit that he possessed more 
capacity for sustained effort than they had deemed enough. 
He failed not dishonourably, and thus proved that the best 
thing for him was to do what he actually did: retire to an 
asylum like Gillman’s garden, and there discourse the wisdom 
he was too weak to indite—a second Epicurus, if Epicurus’s 
teaching had been entirely oral. But so inconsistent are men 
that while the Apostle of Virtue merely talked the Apostle of 
Pleasure wrote a hundred books, none of which, the Apostle 
of Cynicism observes, have come down to us. 

Wordsworth’s and Southey’s correspondence with Stuart 
appears as an appendix to Coleridge’s, and that is its proper 
place. These great and self-appreciative men would be profit- 
ably amazed if they could see how much less interesting they 
are than the poor brother they pitied much and a little despised. 
Wordsworth’s intellect is an object of reverence even apart 
from that of his verse which is immortal; but it is not an 
attractive intellect—it is like a mountain without grass or 
foliage ; and, great as it is, one feels that there is room fora 
dozen such peaks within the boundless horizon of Coleridge’s 
mental landscape. ‘Stiff’ and ‘egotistic’ are epithets not in- 
appropriate to his letters, though it would be unjust to over- 
look the wisdom, the dignity, the self-respect that were never 
absent long from Wordsworth’s utterances. The most remark- 
able portions of Southey’s letters are his comments upon the 
Peninsular War and Spanish politics, which evince very con- 
siderable insight, having nothing in common with Coleridge’s 
gift of divination but derived from a sound practical knowledge 
of the country. One would like, however, to know whether ‘ 
the old woman in regimentals,’ was the Duke of Wellington. 
One object of this collection—which, being printed for private 
circulation only, must not be described as a publication—is to pre- 
serve the name and fame of Daniel Stuart. This object is fully 
attained, There is indeed little from the man’s own pen be- 
yond the eloquent endorsement, ‘ Lent him a hundred pounds.’ 
But he shines by reflected light, and the tenor of the three 
Lake Poets’ letters makes it plain that, as no editor ever 
boasted more illustrious contributors, so no editor was ever 
more deservedly respected and trusted by his staff. Among 
minor features of interest may be mentioned the original list of 
subscribers to The Friend: a roll of honour including Scott, 
Jefirey, Landor, Canning, Southey, Haydon, Montgomery, 
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Archdeacon Froude, a duke, two bishops, the Lloyds, and 
many of Coleridge’s old Bristol friends : but not Wordsworth, 
that we can discover, nor Wedgwood, nor Poole. De Quincey 
takes five copies, and makes his mother take two more. There 
are amusing particulars of De Quincey’s exploits as corrector 
of the press for Wordsworth, and an admirable description by 
Coleridge—so accurate an observer of everybody but himself!— 
of ‘his turn of mind, anxious yet dilatory, confused from over 
accuracy, and at once systematic and labyrinthine.’ Finally, 
let us record Coleridge’s firm persuasion that ‘the practice of 
taking opium demanded legislative interference.’ 


RUGBY. 


Rugby: the School and Neighbourhood. Collected and Ar- 
ranged from the Writings of the late MATTHEW HOLBECHE 
BLOXxAM, O.R., F.S.A., by the REV. W. H. PAYNE-SMITH. 
London : Whittaker. 


There can hardly yet be an old Rugbeian so young as not 
to know a good deal about Mr. Matthew Bloxam ; there are 
probably very few who did not know him personally or at least 
by sight ; and surely there is not one who knew anything what- 
ever about him who can hear his name without a sentiment of 
affectionate regard. He was born while the school was in the 
old almshouses by the church, and he was alive less than three 
years ago. He lived practically all his life at Rugby, and for 
the greater part of it knew and cared more about the school 
and its history than any other man alive. It was characteristic 
of his gentle and kindly temperament that he did not in his 
old age become a mere repository of tradition and mourner of 
bygone decades. On the contrary, only twelve years before 
his death he became an honorary member of the school 
‘Natural History Society,’ and was from that time a frequent 
attendant at its meetings, contributing to its proceedings some 
of the most interesting of the papers of which this volume is 
composed, and becoming even more intimately connected with 
the fleeting population of the school and their affairs than he 
had been for some years previously. 

The volume now published by Mr. Payne-Smith consists of 
recollections and papers contributed by him to many under- 
takings : in particular to Zhe Meteor (the school journal, which 
has now been admirably conducted with conspicuous success 
for over twenty years) and to the Natural History Society. It 
constitutes on the whole considerably the fullest and most 
connected history of the school and its affairs, from its founda- 
tion in 1567 to the present day, which is to be found anywhere. 
One small feature about it which every reasonably modern 
Rugbeian will enormously appreciate is that it contains 
little or nothing—in particular no fulsome adulation—about 
the lamented Dr. Arnold. This is, no doubt, partly owing 
to Mr. Bloxam’s good sense and healthy tone of mind, 
and partly also to the circumstance that he had left the 
school some time before Dr. Arnold came there, and was 
enough during his head-mastership to consider him dis- 
passionately, and perceive that he combined with divers ex- 
cellences the weakness of being a prig, a breeder of prigs, 
and the sort of person whom prigs of all succeeding time will 
be lamentably prone to deify. It is owing to these defects— 
perhaps the inevitable accompaniments of his extreme useful- 
ness—that Dr. Arnold has been considered a bugbear and a 
nuisance by many generations of Rugby boys. Mr. Bloxam 
understood perfectly that Rugby is much greater and more 
interesting than Arnold. 

Mr. Bloxam’s occasional papers are not absolutely free from 
error. For instance he asserts that in Dr. Temple’s head- 
mastership ‘the chapel was very nearly entirely built.’ The old 
chapel, built about 1820, remained intact until Christmas 1870 
—when Dr. Hayman had_been headmaster for’some months— 
and was then pulled down, all but a few feet at the west end, 
and rebuilt as it nowis. But in spite of this, and one or two 
equally trifling mistakes, Mr. Bloxam’s papers are full of in- 
formation which is probably trustworthy, and in which every 
old Rugbeian will delight. He does not quite know which 
Butler it was who first jumped ‘Butler’s.’ Is it ‘ Butler's’ 
still? One hardly knows, now that ‘ Whitehall’ has been de- 
molished and the ‘school jump’ in the steeplechase course 
built over by an encroachment of the North-Western Railway 
so long ago that probably only the older masters remember it. 
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Upon one point which has come to be of national importance 
Mr. Bloxam is clear and explicit. He shall speak for himself 
on the great question, Who invented Rugby football ? 

‘A boy of the name of Ellis—William Webb Ellis—a town 
boy and a foundationer [this is interesting] . . . who in the 
second half-year of 1823 [two years after Mr. Bloxam left the 
school] was, I believe, a praepostor, whilst playing Bigside at 
football in that half-year, caught the ball in his arms. This 
being so, according to the then rules he ought to have retired 
back as far as he pleased, without parting with the ball, for the 
combatants on the opposite side could only advance to the 
spot where he had caught the ball, and were unable to rush 
forward till he had either punted it or had placed it for some 
one else to kick, for it was by means of these placed kicks that 
most of the goals were in those days kicked, but the moment 
the ball touched the ground the opposite side might rush on. 
Ellis, for the first time, disregarded this rule, and on catching 
the ball, instead of retiring backwards, rushed forwards with 
the ball in his hands towards the opposite goal, with what re- 
sult to the game I know not, neither do I know how this 
infringement of a well-known rule was followed up, or when it 
became, as it is now, a standing rule. Mr. Ellis . . . subse- 
quently took holy orders, and at a later period became incum- 
bent of St. Clement Danes, Strand, London. He died on the 
Continent some years ago.’ (MJefzeor, 1890.) Mr. Bloxam adds 
that Ellis was not a ‘swell,’ which makes his immortal deed all 
the more creditable. It is only fair to observe that there is 
no trace of running with the ball in the Schoolhouse match 
described in 7om Brown; but with all respect to Judge 
Hughes, Mr. Bloxam was, as he would be the first to acknow- 
ledge, a better authority than himself. 

Of Mr. Bloxam’s knowledge of ecclesiastical architecture and 
archeology generally, it is not necessary to speak here. It 
is more interesting to learn that when he entered the school 
the boys used to go out and meet the postman on the Dun- 
church Road, and if he was ‘ decorated with ribbons’ drag him 
in triumph to the post-office in a wooden car, because his 
ribbons meant a victory in the Peninsular War. Also that ‘ Mr. 
John Shaw Sale’ became ‘assistant writing-master’ in 1813. 
Is the scene of his labours still ‘ the Writing School,’ and is the 
kind of paper he supplied still ‘Jack Sale’? We trust so. 
They were until comparatively lately. Old Rugbeians may be 
pretty old, and yet read here for the first time of ‘ Treen’s 
Tree,’ but they cannot read the book without delight. Mr. 
Bloxam lays a good deal of stress on the fact that the library 
of Henry Holyoake—who was master from 1687 to 1731—which 
was bequeathed by him to the school, and reverently preserved 
in the clock-tower for 130 years, has mysteriously disappeared. 
It is an odd thing for hundreds of volumes to do, and it 
occurred during the headmastership of the present Bishop of 
London. 

PIRATE AND PRIG. 
Robert Drurys Fournal in Madagascar. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by CAPTAIN P. OLIVER. The 

‘ Adventure’ Series. London: Unwin. 

Robert Drury’s Fournal was once highly thought of and 
widely read, more especially by those who liked to think that 
while indulging their human weakness for the strange and 
adventurous they were edifying their proper active selves with 
useful information. Tous the best part of the book has always 
seemed its title-page, full to overflowing (after the manner of 
the time) with a synopsis of the contents: ‘the whole being a 
Faithful Narrative of Matters of Fact interspersed with Variety 
of surprising Incidents, and illustrated with a sheet Map of 
Madagascar and CUTS’—and with an interlined note (which we 
suspect of falsehood) that the book was ‘written by Himself, 
digested into Order, and published at the Request of his 
FRIENDS.’ For, to be plain, Robert Drury has ever been to 
us a tedious and hypocritical humbug, whether his Fournal be 
regarded as fact or as fiction. 

According to the Journal Robert Drury was ‘not fourteen 
years of age’ when he was resolved to see strange lands. His 
‘tender father’ (of the ‘ King’s Head’ in the Old Jewry) and 
‘other friends’ tried to put him off with a taste of the sea on 
a short voyage; but ‘such was his unhappy obstinacy that 
nothing would serve but what was for’ his ‘ ruin,’ and therein 
(he declares) ‘ Providence justly punished my disobedience.’ 
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So he sailed in the February of 1701 for the East Indies ‘as 4 
passenger,’ with a cargo of his own ‘ to the value of a hundred 
pounds, which’ (as he says) ‘was a very sufficient one for a 
boy.’ It was on the return voyage that the ship--the Degrave 
—was wrecked near the southern end of the island of Mada- 
gascar. The captain and the ship’s company all got to land 
‘on pieces of the ship, planks, etc.,’ and endeavoured to make 
for Port Augustine on the south-western side of the island. 
They were intercepted, however, by a native king or chief, 
disarmed, and kept captive. Presently they rose against their 
captors, and in attempting to make good their escape they 
were killed or scattered ; and Robert Drury saw them no 
more till at the end he encountered one or two under suspicious 
circumstances. These preliminary events are briefly and some- 
what baldly narrated, the chief business of the Journal being to 
note Drury’s individual experiences and observations during 
his ‘ fifteen years’ captivity.’ He was set to tend the cattle of 
his master, and, like ‘ the prodigious son,’ he oft would fain have 
filled his belly with the food his charges ate. He was harshly, 
rather than cruelly, entreated, and for the most part he went 
short of victuals; but in that he was no worse off than the 
majority of the tribe with which he was associated. Until he 
became sacrificial butcher he was held in no special considera- 
tion because he was a white man; but it is clear he did not 
deserve to be: he had no stomach for fighting, he whined and 
snivelled and licked his master’s feet like the lowest ‘ black,’ 
and altogether approved himself a very ‘mean white’ indeed. 
His narrative is either disagreeable or monotonously flat and 
dull. It is no more inspiriting than stale beer. There is but 
one moment in the whole of it when the attention quickens and 
the touch of drama is felt, and that is near the end, when Drury 
heard of a ship being at hand but was kept from going to it, 
and when he therefore sought to communicate with the captain 
by a message written on a ‘ satter leaf.’ The native to whom he 
gave the leaf to deliver ‘to any of the white men’ returned with- 
out any reply. He said he supposed ‘ the white man to whom he 
gave it did not like it, for he threw it away ; and yet it was as 
good an one as that you gave me ; for it’s true I dropped yours, 
but I pulled one of the best I could find.’ Upon which bitter 
disappointment Drury ‘went into the woods to vent’ his ‘ sor- 
row by weeping.’ 

Drury’s pious reflections and his religious and political dis- 
cussions with intelligent chiefs did much, no doubt, to make 
the Fourna/ popular with our forefathers, but its repute as the 
only sufficient and trustworthy account of the people and the 
resources of Madagascar did more. Its value on that ground, 
however, has long been discounted by the later and fuller in- 
formation of English missionaries and French travellers. Yet 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for the doubts which 
Captain Oliver (himself an authority on Madagascar) casts 
upon the genuineness of Drury’s information. Captain Oliver's 
contention appears to be that Drury did not in reality spend 
all his ‘ fifteen years’ among the natives, and that he knew 
Madagascar more as a buccaneer infesting those coasts than 
as a slave up-country ; that on his settling down in London 
in the odour of respectability he somehow made the acquaint- 
ance of Daniel Defoe or Daniel’s son, and imparted to him 
such story as he pleased ; and that thus the /ourna/ came 
to be written, pieced out with information from De Flacourt, 
whose account of Madagascar had been translated by Ogilby, 
the geographer of Charles 11. There are some things about 
the Journal that support part of this contention: as, for 
instance, that Drury’s map is practically the same as De 
Flacourt’s, even to the use of French names ; but on the whole 
we can perceive (as we have said) no good reason for thinking 
that Drury’s ‘matters of fact’ were not acquired by him at first 
hand. That his account was compared by his editor to De 
Flacourt’s, and thus sometimes received a De Flacourt turn, is 
very probable ; but after all there is nothing so ‘curious’ in 
the Journal that it could not be known by a man who had a 
good many years’ commerce with the natives. 

All that, however, is of little moment. The geographical, 
ethnographical, and commercial value of Drury’s Journal has 
long ceased to be, and the sole question now is as to its literary 
value. That, it appears to us, is small. That it was written 
up by Defoe is a suggestion almost too absurd for discussion. 
Had it been so written up there isno reason why Defoe should 
not have acknowledged it. The /owrna/, moreover, though 
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written with vigour and precision and in a something of the 
Defoe manner, shows none of those curiously intimate realistic 
touches and turns, none of that engrossed hold of a situation 
and all its details, characteristic of Daniel the Great. There 
were hacks sufficiently capable to imitate so well-known and 
so simple a manner of writing as Daniel’s, and to one of them 
probably was confided the task of redaction and writing. The 
hack has done his best, and might have done very well indeed— 
might at least have produced a book of singular interest—had 
Drury been perfectly frank with him and narrated his piratical 
experiences in spite of the danger to his neck. 


THE CHALLENGER EXPEDITION. 


Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
‘Challenger’: Zoology. Vo\. XXxX11. London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin. 

The editorial preface to the concluding volume of the long 
series of reports on the zoological results of the Challenger 
Expedition sets forth some striking statistics regarding the 
biological memoirs as a whole. These have been issued in 
eighty-seven parts and thirty-two quarto volumes containing 
close upon 25,000 pages of letterpress and 2600 lithographic 
plates. Sixty-two different authors, belonging to no less than 
twelve distinct nationalities, have co-operated in their produc- 
tion; and in all cases the reports are important contributions 
to our knowledge of their several subjects, and will be indis- 
pensable to future workers in the same fields. Not a few, 
indeed, are complete monographs adequately summarising all 
our present information. Such, for instance, is the first in the 
new volume. It is the work of Mr. George Brook, of the Edin- 
burgh University, and treats of the Antipatharia, a group of 
polyp-bearing animals which have hitherto scarcely received the 
attention they deserved. The collection made by the Cha/- 
lenger was not large, but in Mr. Brook’s hands it has been the 
means of throwing not a little light upon the morphology of 
the group. Before presenting the results of his own researches 
the author succinctly puts you in possession of what has been 
written by previous investigators : a service all the more wel- 
come as it largely diminishes the labour of resuscitating a 
wilderness of memoirs from innumerable volumes of Trans- 
actions, In the systematic part of his treatise he attempts to 
give a critical revision of all the genera and species hitherto 
described. By no kind of work can a specialist assist his col. 
leagues more ; especially when, as in the present instance, he 
is careful to distinguish between what he knows of his own 
observations and what he infers from the statements of others. 
The number of recognisable species is nearly one hundred, 
which is referable to sixteen genera. All the species (sixteen in 
number) collected by the Challenger are new, and it has been 
necessary to create nine new genera and a new family for their 
reception. Mr. Brook has produced a report which may be 
regarded as a masterpiece. 

Professor Studer of Berne in a supplement describes some 
dozen Alcyonarians, which came into his hands too late to be 
included in the Report by Professor Perceval Wright and hime 
self on those organisms. It calls for no special remark; but 
the insertion of a list of all the Cha//enger collections, arranged 
according to the dredging stations, repairs a notable omission 
from the earlier parts of the work. The rest of the volume is 
the work of Professor Haeckel of Jena, who is by far the most 
voluminous of all the contributors to the Challenger series, 
his four memoirs occupying a total of more than 2700 pages. 
His present communication deals with certain problematical 
organisms which, after being referred to various classes of the 
animal kingdom by different specialists, were determined by 
Professor Haeckel to be horny sponges, as was the opinion 
of Dr. John Murray on their capture. Of special interest 
by reason of the light they throw upon the structure and 
relationships of sponges in general, they are of a very simple 
structural type. Many are destitute of spicules, but have made 
their tissues firm by the incorporation of the calcareous or 
siliceous shells of such minute forms of life as Foraminifera 
and Radiolaria. Hitherto the opinion has very generally 
obtained that skeletonless sponges have been derived from 
those provided with spicules by a process of degeneration ; 
but Professor Haeckel, while admitting that this may have 
been the case in some instances, throws out the suggestion 
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that the original progenitors of the sponge family possessed 
no skeleton, but began by stiffening their soft bodies by the 
inception of foreign particles, and only subsequently acquired 
the power of secreting a hard framework for themselves. It 
is further possible that the two great categories of sponges 
(calcareous and siliceous) were determined in the first instance 
by the fact that their ancestors had, or had not, the oppor- 
tunity of appropriating calcareous or siliceous organisms from 
the sea-bottom on which they flourished. The illustrations 
are of the old artistic excellence: the memoir is one which 
will enhance the admirable reputation of its author as a specu- 
lative morphologist. 

It remains to congratulate Dr. Murray on the completion of 
his arduous and most useful task. We may also express a 
hope that he will now have leisure to finish that report on the 
deep-sea deposits which workers in all departments of science 
have so long expected at his hands. 


TWO INDIAN RULERS. 


‘English Men of Action’: Clive. By Sir CHARLES WILSON. 
London : Macmillan. 

‘Rulers of India’: Akbar. By COLONEL MALLESON. Ox- 
ford : Clarendon Press. 


What with the huge compilation of Sir John Malcolm, with 
Gleig’s summary, with Macaulay’s brilliant essay, with Colonel 
Malleson’s recent biography, is there anything save the needs 
of a series to justify this new portrait? Clive is not a mis- 
understood man : his great faults and his greater services are so 
unmistakable that even Macaulay may be accepted as a safe 
guide to the study of them. The present volume is the work of 
a man who knows India well, and has himself engaged in the 
actual work of administration : he has his facts well in hand ; 
he expresses himself clearly; he is unprejudiced ; and it is 
scarce his fault if his account of Plassey and Arcot com- 
pels an odious though inevitable comparison to another (and 
earlier) one. His great weakness is a want of historical per- 
spective. He is incapable of breadth and freedom, and he 
crowds his canvas with insignificant details. On the other 
hand, his final chapter on the policy and the character of 
Clive is the best and briefest review of both we have. 

It is possible that but for Clive there had been no Empire 
of India. It is certain, at any rate, that Britain had no more 
able enemy in the East than Dupleix ; and it is historical that 
it was Clive’s to ruin Dupleix and the chance of ‘Dupleix’s 
country. Again, he recovered Calcutta, broke the power of 
Surajah Dowlah at Plassey, baffled Omichund, and by setting up 
the puppet Meer Jaffier in Surajah Dowlah’s place secured a set 
of such advantages as have proved the beginnings of empire. 
As for his third visit as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, it lasted 
but two years, but it showed him to be a great administrator 
and to have the genius of politics as well as the capacity for 
war. Obviously, the great blot upon his fame is the transaction 
with Omichund. ‘ No explanation,’ says his present biographer, 
‘can remove the fact that it was simply and purely dishonour- 
able or efface the stain that it has left upon his character’; and 
there can be no doubt that his present biographer is right. 
The thing remains unpardonable. It helped in nothing to give 
us India ; it bore no part in the establishment of an authority 
that has brightened the chances and improved the lot of many 
thousands of millions of human souls ; and if Clive had left it 
undone, he would equally have secured his own and the nation’s 
opportunity. But it seems proved that he thought his deception 
not only justifiable but inevitable; for, says Sir Charles, ‘except 
in this one instance, he appears to have been singularly straight- 
forward in his dealings with the natives,’ so that ‘before he left 
Bengal he succeeded in winning their implicit confidence.’ It 
is proper to admit that he was criminal ; but it seems fair to 
remark that there was an heroic element in his crime. There 
has been enough, and more than enough, of cheap and easy 
censure ; and it is high time to recognise that a good deal too 
much has been made of the business. 

As Sir Charles remarks, the décade between Plassey (1756) 
and Clive’s final departure from India (1767) is of the very 
first importance to our Indian Empire. Before Plassey we 
were merchants pure and simple ; after Plassey we were rulers 
with a mercantile training and something of a mercantile 
ambition. ‘ Clive was one of the few who grasped the situation 
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and looked beyond the present’; and as far as he was able and 
in the teeth of opposition he adapted the methods of govern- 
ment to the new order. He held that British rule in India 
should be extended, but he was strongly opposed to rash and 
premature measures of annexation ; for he knew that, let but 
the Bengal provinces be carefully secured, the rest would 
follow. A truly imperial statesman, he sought to minimise the 
influence of the India House, and to bring its conquest more 
and more directly into touch with the Crown; and he can 
neither escape our admiration nor be withdrawn beyond the 
reach of our gratitude and our respect. 

Colonel Malleson has broken ground entirely new to the 
general reader. Clive and Hastings, Canning and Dalhousie, 
are known to him more or less; but what of those years re- 
mote and dim before the English? Some figures—Timur the 
Tartar, Baber the Turk, for instance—loom gigantic through 
the mist. Akbar is one of these ; and here is the story of him 
briefly yet clearly told, with an account of what he was and 
what he did, and how he found and how he left India. He 
succeeded to the Mogul Empire, which his grandfather Baber 
had conquered, and which his father Humayan had lost and 
well-nigh won again ; and his rule, from 1556 to 1603, is almost 
exactly contemporaneous with that of our own Elizabeth, and, 
as Colonel Malleson says, may rank with hers for greatness of 
achievement. He was a lad of thirteen or so when he came to 
his kingdom ; and in the year of his coming he won the great 
battle of Panipat. He then conquered the Punjab, and pre- 
sently he ruled from Kabul and Kashmir even down to Behar 
and to Bengal. But he was no mere conqueror. The 
empire he founded lasted for three centuries, because he 
knew how to administer as well as how to subdue. Like 
all great rulers he was skilled in choosing his subordinates : 
bigoted or unsuitable ministers were honourably dismissed on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and their room was filled with men like 
R4ja Toder Mall. He achieved immense reforms, whose 
chief purpose was to attach the conquered populations to his 
throne. He enforced the principles of absolute religious tolera- 
tion and absolute equality before the law; nay, he was even 
careful of Hindu prejudices, for ‘he discouraged the slaughter 
of kine.’ Of the prejudices of the ruling race he took less heed, 
for ‘he pronounced the killing and partaking of the flesh 
of swine to be lawful,’ and he ‘encouraged a moderate use’ of 
wine. Taxation comes home to every man; and no part of 
Akbar’s policy was better appreciated than his fiscal measures. 
He deleted a number of taxes which insulted the religion of the 
subject races, or were oppressively collected, or weighed too 
heavy on the resources of the district. No doubt his vast 
revenues and his many years of peace enabled him to work 
with a hand; but at least he knew how to use his oppor- 
tunity. Taxation is mixed up with land tenure more in India 
than anywhere else; and Akbar examined into the various 
systems of holding, and did much to bring tenants into more 
direct relation with the State. He encouraged literature and 
learning; and herein at least he had his reward, for the native 
chronicles of his reign are many, and from them it is still 
possible, as Colonel Malleson has shown, to construct a living 
portrait of this great and mighty potentate. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. Albert Bach’s The Art Ballad (Edinburgh : Blackwood) 
is rather rhapsodical than critical, but it tells you a great deal 
about a comparatively unknown composer, and its effect should 
be to induce a desire in many to become acquainted with a 
considerable mass of music. The hero of the work is not 
Schubert, concerning whom Mr. Bach has really very little to 
say, but J. C. G. Loewe, whom he regards as a devancier of 
Wagner in dramatic music, and as Schubert’s superior in what, 
to distinguish it from the folk-song pure and simple, he calls 
the art ballad. Loewe, who was born in 1796, composed an 
immense quantity of narrative and dramatic songs, but is not 
so well known, even in Germany, as it is pretty evident he ought 
to be. One reason for this is probably the difficulty of execution 
which appears to be a characteristic of his work. His songs, like 
those of Berlioz, are not for the amateur. His ambition was 
enormous ; and to follow him one must have the complete 
equipment of the artist. His vocal parts are not to be achieved 
without exceptional capacities, both natural and acquired ; and 
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his ‘symphonies’ demand a fair amount of technical execy. 
tion. That his gift was altogether so large and so impeccable 
as Mr. Bach would have us believe is doubtful. At all events 
one notes that he has treated the expletives in the old Scots 
ballad, Edward, Edward, as though they were integral and 
essential parts of the work, so that the ‘O’ which is a naive 
attempt at a double rhyme becomes in his hands an ejacu. 
lation charged with deep emotional and romantic mean. 
ings. That to the mere student of poetry is suspicious enough, 
But Loewe is certainly a man worth knowing, and to them 
that are equal to the work of interpretation his music wil] 
afford much interest and a number of opportunities. 

A Primer of Spoken English (Oxford : Clarendon Press), by 
Henry Sweet, M.A., is rather a curious little book. It purports 
to record by means of a phonetic alphabet the manner in which 
the best English is spoken, neither literary English nor vulgar 
provincial English but the ‘isthmus of a middle state. The 
author disclaims to set up astandard, but he evidently believes 
the true standard to be ‘ the educated speech of London and the 
district round—the original home of standard English both in 
its spoken and literary form’ ; and the belief is reasonable. He 
even has a slight weakness for vulgar London. The Cockney 
dialect seems very ugly to an educated Englishman or woman, 
because he—and still more she—lives in perpetual terror of 
being taken for a Cockney, and in a perpetual struggle to pre- 
serve that ‘h’ which has now been lost in most of the local 
dialects of England. Mr. Sweet goes on to urge that a great deal 
of the feeling of vulgarity is due to association. Pure Cockney is 
perhaps a trifle bitterly depreciated. It has the same relation 
to English as Italian has to Latin, and is smooth and flowing 
enough to deserve a poet. Mr. Sweet announces that ‘most 
educated speakers in Southern English insert an 7 in zdea (r) 
of, India (r) office, etc. This is patent to all observers, and if 
‘ they all obstinately deny it’ (as he says they do) the denial is 
more than passing strange. Mr. Sweet is one of the first living 
authorities on English, and his little treatise is certainly very 
well worth reading. 

The Lettres du Brésil of M. Max Leclerc (Paris: Plon) are 
the work of a special correspondent of the Fournal des Débats, 
sent from Brazil some weeks after the fall of theempire. They 
are clear and interesting, and they help to explain an event 
that seemed inexplicable. The empire did not so much fall as 
crumble away ; it was in a position of unstable equilibrium (to 
change the phrase), and the least touch sent it over. Even the 
reforms of the ruler—well-meant and good in themselves but 
injudiciously carried out—rather hastened than averted the 
catastrophe. Readable description is combined with good 
political and statistical narrative, such as the account of Rio 
de Janeiro. M. Leclerc compares the commercial part to ‘ une 
sorte de Cité de Londres, transposée sur un mode oriental.’ He 
is amusingly angry with the inhabitants for comparing their 
wretched Rua do Ouvedor to the Boulevard des Italiens. Life 
is pleasant on the whole, though M. Leclerc has many severe 
things to say of Brazilian indolence. He concludes by lament- 
ing the enormous power of the English in Brazil and their 
complete control over Brazilian capital. He assures his coun- 
trymen that the people are better inclined to them than to us 
perfidious Islanders ; and he urges them to do something to 
secure at least a part of so promising a field for commerce. 

Palaver, or the Fairy Genius of Atlantis, by B. (London: 
The Leadenhall Press), is an attempt to satirise parliamentary 
Government. Setting aside the question whether this be neces- 
sary or not, it must be acknowledged that B. is at once amus- 
ing and instructive. The picture he draws of the future is 
alluring : ‘ Millions of happy voters depositing millions of votes 
daily, and at all hours of the day, in thousands of ballot-boxes, 
for the election of hundreds of representative assemblies. . . . 
The political aspirations of the community had been satisfied, 
but its individual members were starving.’ B.’s test of the 
quality of a political oration is well worthy the consideration of 
the electorate—particularly in Mid-Lothian. Its value may 
be estimated by ‘the gross calculation of its cubic contents and 
the mean measure of its coherency.’ 

Among a batch of philosophic books and tractates, Miss 
Constance E. Jones’s Elements of Logic (Edinburgh : Clark) 
carries us to the calm waters of logical theory. The writer, 
favourably known for her share in the translation of Lotze’s 
Microcosmus, is now Lecturer in Moral Sciences at Girton, 
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and the present work—which is eminently one for college 
lectures—has grown out of her lectures there and out of much 
wrestling with that ubiquitous text-book, Jevons’s Elementary 
Lessons in Logic. The result is not a text-book of the sub- 
ject but rather what it was at first proposed to call the thing— 
a succession of ‘ Notes’ on a number of difficulties and dis- 
puted points in formal logic. Venn, Keynes, Bradley, Bosanquet, 
and the others are duly discussed, and Miss Jones is always 
worth hearing ; but she has been too lavish in her innova- 
tions on received terminology. A book of the same stamp is 
Jevons’s Pure Logic, and Other Minor Works (London: Mac- 
millan). The publishers have done well to reissue in this 
form the Pure Logic which Jevons published in 1864, and 
his Substitution of Similars which appeared in 1869. The 
substance of Jevons’s views is no doubt embodied in the 
opening chapters of his Principles of Science; but these two 
early treatises expound his positions more fully, and are im- 
portant documents in the history of what (with all deference to 
Jevons) must still be called the algebraic development of logic. 
The second part consists of the five articles which Jevons con- 
tributed shortly before his death to 7he Contemporary Review 
as the first instalments of a systematic criticism of Mill. ‘ For 
my part,’ quoth he, ‘I will no longer consent to live silently 
under the incubus of bad logic and bad philosophy which Mill’s 
works have laid upon us.’ Naturally, the articles did not add 
to his reputation at the time ; the attack was too bitter and 
indiscriminating to carry weight. It is no doubt well, however, 
that the stuff should be preserved, in order that the logical 
student may have an opportunity of disengaging the really 
important criticisms and putting on record the palpable hits. 
Schopenhauers Aphorisms of Worldly Wisdom are philo- 
sophical only in the sense that they are written by a philo- 
sopher. As the philosopher happened to be also a cynical 
observer of human doings and a man with a style, they are 
excellent reading, and Mr. T. Bailey Saunders’s two little 
volumes—Z7he Wisdom of Life and Counsels and Maxims 
(London: Sonnenschein)—will fleet an hour very pleasantly. 

Canon Rawlinson remarks very justly in the preface to 
his Jsaac and Facob (London: Nisbet) in the ‘Men of the 
Bible’ Series that the book of Genesis is almost the sole 
original authority for the ‘lives’ of these patriarchs. There 
are one or two hints in the New Testament (but the are 
merely by way of comment on the Old Testament narrative), 
and Josephus has preserved some scraps of tradition. All 
the same, here is a volume of one hundred and eighty-six 
pages of close print on the heroic pair. Some of it is 
simple padding: thus in Canon Rawlinson’s account of 
Abraham’s sacrifice a great deal of print is devoted to what 
Abraham thought when he lifted his knife, and what Isaac 
thought as he saw the knife uplifted, andso on. But other 
parts are better. The author is an adept in Semitic archzxo- 
logy, and by appropriate references to the customs and man- 
ners of the East he explains a number of matters (as the 
purchase of Esau’s birthright) that are mysterious or even 
repellent to the unlettered student. 

Geometry in Religion (London: Allen) is a mere piece of 
tedious absurdity in which the law of Moses, and the pyramids 
of Egypt, and the signs of the zodiac, and the ‘ Visualising of 
letters, numbers, etc., by Mildred Holden, daughter of Professor 
E. E. Holden, and many other things sacred and profane, 
are irrelevantly and irreverently muddled together. We have 
also received the first two volumes of a new and revised 
edition (in six volumes) of Mr. Spencer Walpole’s History of 
England since 1815 (London: Longmans). The work is well 
known, and this popular and handy edition is sure to be wel- 
comed. The alterations are mainly in form—though Mr. 
Spencer Walpole has seen fit to modify some of his views. The 
period is so important to the citizens of the empire that it is 
desirable that this cheap edition should find its way into the 
hands of the intelligent democracy. 
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PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘MORRIS’ (43, ros.) and the ‘ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (416, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 
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English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
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All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
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TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 10s.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. Ali kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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vi THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


— AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG ‘COMPANY: S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTHY 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
THAN ANY OTHER R STOCK. 


[August 23, 1899 








es 





‘4S THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK . 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE é 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 


EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue, 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





‘THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


MALVERN. 


Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. 


YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and 
other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 


apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. Phycicion—De. Anpencon. 


B Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 





YACHTING CRUISE TO THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 





Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
faq Turkish, Russian, and 

eee other Baths. Ballroom, 
— Billiard and Smoke Room. 
: Rl Ornamental Grounds, 
se Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 








HE STEAM YACHT ‘CEYLON,’ 2200 tons register (S. R. P. Carnes, 
R.N.R., Commander), sails from Tilbury, 23d September, for a Thirty 
Days’ Cruise, visiting Lisbon, Madeira, Grand Canary (Las Palmas), Teneriffe 
(Santa Cruz and Oratava), Palma, and St. Michael's (Azores). The ‘Ceylon’ is the 
largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is replete with every com- 
fort, fitted with Electric Light and Bells throughout, Baths of every description, 
Cuisine of the highest order, and all modern improvements. Inspection invited. 
For particulars address—MANAGER, S. Y. ‘CEYLON’ OFFICE, 27 Regent 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


ee 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
From LEITH— —August Ist, I p.m.; 2d, 2 p.m.; 6th, 5 p.m.; 8th, 7 p.m. ; gth, 8 p.m. ; 13th, 1 p.m.; 15th, 1 p.m.; 16th, 
2 p.m. ; 20th, 3 p.m. ; 22d, 4p. mM. ; 23d, 5 p.m. ; "7th, 10 p.m. } agth, 1 p.m.; 30th, 1 p.m. 
From LONDON— Seas 2d, x p.m.; sth, 3 p.m.; 6th, 4 p.m.; gth, 6 p.m.; 12th, 10 a.m. ; 13th, 11 a.m.; 16th, 1 p.m.; 19th, 2 p.m.; 2oth, 3 p.m.; 23d, 
4p-m.; 26th, 9 a.m. ; 27th, 10 a.m. ; 30th, noon. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10S. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 
es Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land’s End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s, (Railway Fares extra), 


Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurGH_Suippinc Co., HermitaGe STEAM Wuarr, Wapping; SEAWARD eporeans, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
Steam Navication Co., roz Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THoMson, or M‘DouGa.Li & BONTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C. Ww. WHEATLEY & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH— “Cow AN & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW--Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; G REENOCK_D. Rael a ALL, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 


and here to 
THOMAS AI N. 
8 and g ComMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ =n 














Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A, CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the ScoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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